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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DR SANDAY. 


[Note. I cannot hope that the following bibliography is complete. 
In particular, I have no doubt that there is a good deal of Dr Sanday’s 
work in the pages of Zhe Guardian and of The Academy, in the form of 
* reviews, for which I have not searched. _ If the list is relatively complete, 
that is due in great part to the fact that in the process of the dispersion 
and distribution of Dr Sanday’s library it was possible to collect copies 
of all his own writings. These are for the present in the custody of 
Professor C. H. Turner, and I was able to work through them in his 
house. After the list was made, it was verified, and one or two items 
(apart from the list of contributions to the Classical Review) were added, 
from the Bibliography of the Fellows and Tutors of Exeter College in 
Recent Times, compiled at the time of the Sescentary of Exeter College, 


1914, by the present Rector, Dr Farnell. I offer the bibliography as 
a tribute to the memory of a dear master and friend. | 


1872 
1. Zhe Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
considered in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical 
Essay. London: Macmillan & Co., cr. 8vo,. pp. xx + 307. 
1876 
2. The Gospels in the Second Century, An Examination of the Critical 
Part of a Work entitled ‘Supernatural Religion’. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., cr. 8vo, pp. xvi + 384. 
3. ‘The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. St Matthew xx 
1-16’, in Zhe Expositor vo iii pp. 81-101. 
1877 
4. ‘The New Bible’, in Zhe Expositor vol. v pp. 401-406. 
1878 
5, 6. ‘ The Epistle to the Romans’ and ‘ The Epistle to the Galatians’, 
in A New Testament Commentary for English Readers... edited by 
Charles John Ellicott, D.D., vol. ii. 
VOL. XXII. 0 
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7. ‘The Language spoken in Palestine at the time of our Lord’, in 
The Expositor vol. vii pp. 81-99. 

8. ‘ Did Christ speak Greek ?—A Rejoinder’, in Zhe Expositor vol. vii 
pp. 368-388. 

g. ‘Some Leading Ideas in the Theology of St Paul’, in Zhe 
Expositor vol. viii pp. 40-58. : 


1880-1889 
10. Zhe Variorum Bible: joint editor of. 


1880 
11. ‘The Value of the Patristic Writings for the Criticism and Exegesis 
of the Bible.’ ‘I The Higher Criticism’, in Zhe Expositor vol. xi 
pp. 1-20, 85-100; ‘II The Lower Criticism’, #did. pp. 161-178, 241- 
263; ‘III Exegesis’, ibid. pp. 352-372, 430-458, vol. xii pp. 123-143, 
217-236, 304-324. 
1881 
12. A Proposal for a Change in the Constitution of the Final Court 
of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Cases, contained in a letter addressed to the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. London: Rivingtons, 8vo, pp. 14. 
13. ‘The Revised Version of the New Testament. An Introductory 
Paper’, in Zhe Expositor, Second Series, vol. ii pp. 11-18. 
‘The Revised Version of the New Testament. III The Text’, 
ibid. pp. 241-278, 372-398, 401-418. 
14. ‘The Greek Text of the New Testament’, in Zhe Contemporary 
Review vol. xl pp. 985-1006. 
1883 
15. ‘The Study of the New Testament: its present Position, and 
some of its Problems.’ An inaugural Lecture delivered on Feb. 2oth. 
and 22nd, 1883. Oxford: Parker & Co., 8vo, pp. 63. 
[n. d., privately printed. 
Analysis of St Paul’s Epistles for use in lectures. 4to, pp. 32. Also 
another set in fol. pp. 2. | 
1885 
16. ‘A Commentary on the Gospels attributed to Theophilus of 
Antioch’ (a paper read Oct. 29, 1883), in Studia Biblica, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 8vo, pp. 89-101. 
17. ‘The Text of the Codex Rossanensis (%)’ (read Feb. 4, 1884), 
ibid. pp. 103-112. 
18. ‘Some further Remarks on the Corbey St James (/)’ (read Feb. 9, 
1885), ibid. pp. 233-263. 


1886 
19. Portions of the Gospels according to St Mark and St Matthew, 
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Jrom the Bobbio MS (k)... by J. Wordsworth, W. Sanday, and H. J. 
White (O/d-Latin Biblical Texts: no. 11). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
sm. 4to, pp. cclvi+140 (Dr Sanday’s contributions are pp. xlii-cclvi, 
95-122). 

ae Pies House Papers. No. ix ‘¥ree-thinking: a Brief Review 
of Mrs Besant on the Evidences of Christianity’. London: Rivingtons, 
12mo, pp. 32. [Also in a cheap edition, at the same date.] 

21. Oxford House Papers. No. xi ‘What the First Christians 
thought about Christ: a Critical Inquiry’. London: Rivingtons, 
I2mo, pp. 21. 

22. ‘Survey of Recent English Literature on the New Testament’, 
in The Expositor, Third Series, vol. iii pp. 239-240. 

23. ‘Bishop Lightfoot’, in Zhe LExpositor, Third Series, vol. iv 
pp. 13-29. 

1887 

24. ‘The Origin of the Christian Ministry. I Recent Theories’, in 
The Expositor, Third Series, vol. v pp. 1-22; ‘II .Criticism of Recent 
Theories’, ibid. pp. 97-114. 

1888 

246, ‘A Step in Advance on the Question of Early Church Organiza- 
tion’, in Zhe Expositor, Third Series, vol. viii pp. 321-337. 

25. ‘The MSS of Irenaeus’, in Zhe Journal of Philology vol. xvii 
pp. 81-94. 

1889 

26. ‘The Future of English Theology’, in Zhe Contemporary Review 
vol. lvi pp. 41-56. 

27. Appendices ad Novum Testamentum Stephanicum .. . Oxonii: 
e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 16mo, pp. 199. 

28. Zhe Example of a Christian Scholar [Dr A. Edersheim], with 
some remarks on the state of Learning in Oxford. A Sermon preached 
in Exeter College Chapel on Sunday, May 12. [Printed-by Request.] 
Oxford: Parker & Co., 8vo, pp. 13. 

29. Preface to Edersheim’s Zife and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
New edition. London: Longmans, cr. 8vo, pp. 4. 


1890 

30. Zhe Oracles of God: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Exient of 
Biblical Inspiration and on the Special Significance of the Old Testament 
Scriptures at the Present Time, with two Appendices. London: 
Longmans, cr. 8vo, pp. xvi+ 156 (2nd ed. 1891, 5th ed. 1894). 

31. ‘On the Italian Origin of the Codex Amiatinus and the Localizing 
of Italian MSS’ (read Nov. 29, 1889), in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica 
... Vol. ii pp. 309-324: with two notes on other articles. 

02 
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32. ‘Bishop Lightfoot as Historian’, in Zhe Lnglish Historical 
Review, April 1890, vol. v pp. 209-220. 

33- ‘In Memoriam Dr Edwin Hatch’, in Zhe Expositor, Fourth 
Series, vol. i pp. 93-111. 

34. Letter to Editor (dated Feb. 4), in Zhe Expository Times vol. i 
p. 124. 

* Modern Commentaries on Hebrews’, iid, p. 162 (from Zhe Academy, 
March 1). 

344. ‘Reply on Dictionary of Commentators’ Latin’, 77d. p. 188. 

35. ‘The Seat of Authority in Religion by James Martineau; 
Longmans & Co.’, bid. pp. 283-284. 


1891 

36. ‘The Cheltenham List of the Canonical Books of the Old and 
New Testament and of the Writings of Cyprian’, in Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica vol. iii pp. 217-303. 

37. ‘Greek Influence on Christianity’, in Zhe Contemporary Review 
vol. lix pp. 678-690. 

38. ‘ Dr Schiirer on the Fourth Gospel’, 27d. vol. 1x pp. 529-544. 

39. Review of J. Rendel Harris, 4 Study of Codex Bezae, in The 
Guardian vol. xlvii pt. t pp. 742 and 786. 

' 40. ‘Dean Church’, in Zhe Critical Review of Theological and Philo- 
sophical Literature vol. i pp. 235-241. 

41. [‘New Problems in New Testament Criticism’: a paper read at 
the Church Congress, reported in Zhe Guardian, Oct. 14, 1891.] 

42. ‘On the Title “Son of Man”’, in Zhe Expositor, Fourth Series, 
vol. iii pp. 18-32. 

43- ‘A Survey of the Synoptic Question: I Recent Literature’, in 
The Expositor, ibid. pp. 81-91. ‘II Points Proved or Probable’, zdid. 
Pp. 179-194, 302-316. ‘New Hypotheses’, ibid. pp. 345-361, 411-426. 

44. ‘Professor Ramsay on the Geography of Asia Minor’, édid. 
pp. 232-240. 

45. ‘Brevia. Dr Dods on St John’s Gospel’, in Zhe Expositor, 
Fourth Series, vol. iv pp. 237-240. 

46. ‘The Present Position of the Johannean Question: I The 
Tendency of Recent Criticism’, sid. pp. 321-339. ‘II The External 
Evidence’, did. pp. 401-420 [see 1892]. 

464, ‘The Roman Reckoning of the Day’, iid. p. 397. 


1892 
46¢. ‘The Present Position of the Johannean Question : III. Relation 
to the Synoptic Gospels’, in Zhe Expositor, Fourth Series, vol. v 
pp. 12-29 ‘IV. The Author’, cid. pp. 161-183, 281-299.. ‘ VI. Parti- 
tion and Derivation Theories’, pp. 372-391. 
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454. ‘Brevia. The Gospel of St John. By Marcus Dods, D.D., 
vol. ii... .’, bid. vol. vi pp. 319-320. 

47. ‘The Date of St John’s Gospel’, in Zhe Expository Times vol. iii 
Pp. 425. 

48. Zwo Present-Day Questions: I. Biblical Criticism. .II. The 
Social Movement. Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
on Ascension Day and the Sunday after Ascension Day, 1892. London: 
Longmans, cr. 8vo, pp. 72. 

49. ‘Professor Huxley as a Theologian’, in Zhe Contemporary 
Review vol. \xii pp. 336-352. 

1893 

50. Inspiration: Eight Lectures on the early history and origin of the 
doctrine of Biblical Inspiration, being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, pp. xxiv+ 464 (3rd ed. 1896). 

51. ‘Professor Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire’, in The 
Expositor, Fourth Series, vol. vii pp. 401-415. 

52. Article ‘Gospels’ in the second edition of Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. London: John Murray. 

53- ‘The Criticism of the Vulgate: I The History of the Text; 
II Bishop Wordsworth’s edition—the MSS; III Principles of Vulgate 
Criticism’: in Zhe Guardian, Aug. 2-16. 


1894 ‘ 

54. ‘ The newly-discovered Latin version of the Epistle of St Clement 
of Rome’, in Zhe Guardian, Mar. 21 and 28. 

55. ‘Christ and the Old Testament’, in Zhe Expository Times vol. v 
pp. 228-229. 

56. Biblical Criticism. The Fulness of Revelation in the New Testa- 
ment. A Paper read at the Church Congress, Exeter, October 1894. 
8vo, pp. 7- 

1895 

57. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, by William Sanday and Arthur C. Headlam. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 8vo, pp. cxii+ 450. [2nd edition 1896, 3rd edition 1898, 
4th edition 1900, 5th edition with new preface rgo2 (reprinted 1905, 
1907, 1908, r911).| [Dr Sanday was more especially responsible for 
the Commentary on the first half of the Epistle, Dr Headlam for that 
on the second half. | 

1896 

58. ‘St Paul the Traveller’, in Zhe Expositor, Fifth Series, vol. iii 
pp. 81-94. 

584. ‘The Early Visits of St Paul to Jerusalem’, ibid. pp. 253-263. 

58c. ‘Paul’s Attitude towards Peter and James’, in Zhe Expositor, 
Fifth Series, vol. iv pp. 56-64. 
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1897 

59. Methods of Theology: the Historical Method. A Paper read at 
the Church Congress, Nottingham, September 1897. 8vo, pp. 5. 

59a. ‘ The Historical Method in Theology’, in Zhe Expository Times 
vol, ix pp. 84-87. 

60. ‘The Canon of the New Testament’, by the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D. [pp., 105-145]. Oxford House Papers. A Series of Papers 
written by Members of the University of Oxford: ‘ The Truth shall make 
you free’. Third Series. London: Longmans, cr. 8vo, pp. viii+ 171. 

61. Zwo Lectures on the Sayings of Jesus, recently discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus, delivered at Oxford in 1897, by W. Lock and W. Sanday. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 8vo, pp. 50. 


1898 
62. The Conception of Priesthood in the Early Church and in the 
Church of England: Four Sermons. London: Longmans, cr. 8vo, 
pp. xvi+176. [2nd edition 1899, with new preface and two appendices, 
the first by Dr Moberly, the second by Dr Sanday, reprinted from 
The Guardian of Jan. 16 and Mar. 29, 1899. | 


1899 

63. ‘The Methods of Historical Study’, in Zhe Expository Times 
vol. x p. 432, xi p. 471. 

64. London Diocesan Church Reading Union, ed. Preb. Blomfield 
Jackson, Occasional Paper on the Evidence Subject, 1899-1900: 
*St Luke and the Early Life of our Lord’. 

65. Zhe Catholic Movement and the Archbishops Decision. With 
a Note on certain Resolutions, Fifth edition, revised, 8vo, pp. 20. 

66. The Obedience of the Clergy and the Mission of the Church of 
England. A Paper read at Sion College on Wednesday, Nov. 8, 
published by request. London: Longmans, 8vo, pp. 24. 

67. Sermon on 2 Cor. xiii 14, preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, May 28, in Supplement to the Cambridge Review, June 1, 1899 = 
vol. xx, no. 513. 

68. ‘Recent Research on the Origin of the Creed’, in Zhe Journal 
of Theological Studies vol. i, pp. 3-22. 

69, 69 a. ‘God (in N. T.)’ and ‘ Jesus Christ’, in A Dictionary of the 
Bible .. . edited by James Hastings ... vol. ii. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 4to [=pp. 205-215, 603-653]. See also 99: Outlines of the 
Life of Christ, 1905. 


1900 
7°. Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice: a Report of 
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a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 14, 1899, edited by 
W. Sanday. London: Longmans, 8vo, pp. xx +174. 

71. ‘A Plea for the Logia’, in Zhe Expository Times vol. xi pp. 471- 
473- 

72. ‘A New Work on the Parables’ [review of Adolf Jiilicher’s Die 
Gleichnissreden Jesu\, in The Journal of Theological Studies vol. i 
pp. 161-180. 

73. ‘St Paul’s Equivalent for “The Kingdom of Heaven”’, iid. 
pp- 481-491. 

IgOI 

74. ‘William Bright’, in Zhe Journal of Theological Studies vol. ii 
PP. 393-400. 

75- ‘Further Research on the History of the Creed’, zdid. vol. iii 
pp. I-21. 

76. ‘Mr Moffatt on Apologetics in Criticism’, in Zhe Expository 
Times vol. xii pp. 372-374, 478. 

77. ‘Atonement and Personality’, in Zhe Expositor, Sixth Series, 
vol. iii pp. 321-343. 

78. The Special Work of the English Church Union: a Sermon 
preached at St Matthias, Earls Court, at the Anniversary of the E.C.U. 
on Thursday, June 20th, 1901. London: Office of the English Church 
Union; 8vo, pp. 16. 

79. An Examination of Harnack’s ‘What is Christianity?’ A Paper 
read before the Tutors’ Association on October 24. Longmans, 
pp. 1-29 [out of print in 1905 |. 

[Privately printed? about rg01?: Minor Holy Days of the Church of 
England pp. 15.| 


1902 

80. ‘An Eirenicon from Culture’ [Review of Percy Gardner’s 
A Historic View of the New Testament), in The Journal of Theological 
Studies vol. iii pp. 212-232. 

81. ‘Contentio Veritatis’, 2d/d. vol. iv pp. 1-16. 

82. Divisions in the Church: Two Sermons preached in Tewkesbury 
Abbey on Sunday, September 14, 1902. London: Longmans, 8vo, 
Pp. 27- 

83. ‘Miracles and the Supernatural Character of the Gospels’, in 
The Expository Times vol. xiv pp. 62-66. A Paper read at the Church 
Congress, held at Northampton, 1902. 8vo, pp. 6. 

84. Criticism of the New Testament: St Margaret's Lectures, 1902, 
by W. Sanday, D.D. ... London: Murray, cr. 8vo. Introductory 
Lecture: ‘The Criticism of the New Testament’, by W. Sanday = 


Pp. I-30. 
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85. Review of James Drummond’s ‘Some Thoughts on Christology’, 
in The Hibbert Journal vol. i pp. 144-147. 
69 4. ‘Son of God’, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible iv 570-579. 


1903 

86. ‘The Obligation of the Creeds’, in Zhe Independent Review 
pp. 92-114. Also reprinted separately. 

87. Critical Questions: Being a Course of Sermons delivered in 
St Mark’s Church, Marylebone Road, N.W., by ... Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. 
... With a preface by Rev. James Adderley. London: S. C. Brown, 
Langham & Co., Ltd. [Dr Sanday’s contribution is V ‘The Virgin 
Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ’ = pp. 121-158.] cr. 8vo. 

88. ‘The Virgin-Birth’, in The Expository Times vol. xiv pp. 296-303. 

89. ‘In Memoriam: Robert Campbell Moberly’, did. pp. 487-490. 

go. ‘Robert Campbell Moberly’, in Zhe Journal of Theological 
Studies vol. iv pp. 481-499. 

g1. Sacred Sites of the Gospels, with the assistance of Paul Waterhouse. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 8vo, pp. viii+156 (with illustrations, maps, 
and plans). 

g2. ‘The Site of Capernaum’, in Zhe Journal of Theological Studies 
vol. v pp. 42-48. 

93. The Interpretation of the Gospels as affected by the newer historical 
Methods. A Paper read at the Church Congress, Bristol, 1903. 8vo, 
pp. 5- [Also reprinted as Appendix I in ed. 2 of Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, see 99 4 below. | ; 

93%. La critique actuelle et les Evangiles [a French translation of the 
preceding] in the Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, Toulouse, Nov. 
1903. 

94. Review of J. Estlin Carpenter’s ‘The Bibie in the Nineteenth 
Century’, in Zhe Hibbert Journal vol. ii pp. 161-166. 


1904 

95. ‘The Present Greek Testaments of the Clarendon Press, Oxford’, 
in The Journal of Theological Studies vol. v pp. 279-280. 

96. Review of James Drummond’s ‘An Enquiry into the Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel’, in Zhe Hibbert Journal vol. ii 
pp. 612-618. 

97. Justice in Education, a Word for Peace. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 8vo, pp. 32. 

[Privately printed Jn Memoriam Marion) S(anday). Odbdormivit in 


‘ Christo Iunii XIX™, mcmiv. Cr. 8vo, pp. 10.] 


98. ‘The Injunctions of Silence in the Gospels’, in Zhe Journal of 
Theological Studies vol. v pp. 321-329. 
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1905 


99. Outlines of the Life of Christ. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, cr. 
8vo, pp. vili+ 241. 

100. Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Light Lectures on the Morse 
Foundation (delivered in New York). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 8vo, 
pp. xvi+ 268. Also New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons [identical with 
preceding, save for title-page]. 

ror. *‘ The Living God’, in Zhe Expository Times vol. xvi pp. 153-156. 

tor J. ‘Professor Dods’ New Book’ [= Zhe Bible; Its Origin and 
Nature), ibid. pp. 344-345. 

102. ‘The Still Small Voice of the Scriptures’, in Zhe Interpreter 
vol. ii pp. 9-14. 

103. ‘Adam Storey Farrar’, in Zhe /Journal of Theological Studies 
vol. vi pp. 540-548. 

99 4. Second edition of no. g9, 1906 (preface dated December 1905) 
to which is added Appendix I (see no. 93 supra) and Appendix II. 
‘The Position in 1905. A Paper read at the Diocesan Conferences 
at Chichester and Taunton, November, 1905.’ Reprinted 1908. 


1906 
104. ‘Theological Reconstruction at Cambridge’ [review of Cam- 
bridge Theological Essays, ed. Dr Swete}, in The Journal of ‘Theological 
Studies vol. vii pp. 161-185. 
105. ‘The Spiritual Meaning of the Life of Christ’, in Zhe Expositor, 
Seventh Series, vol. i pp. 385-403. . 
106. ‘Capernaum’, in A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, edited 
by James Hastings, vol. i pp. 269-270. 


1907 
107. Zhe Life of Christ in Recent Research. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 8vo, pp. viii+ 328. 
108. ‘St Paul’s Gospel: An Eirenicon’, in Zhe Expositor, Seventh 
Series, vol. iii pp. 385-4009. 
109. ‘ Professor Burkitt on the Gospel History’, in Zhe Expository 
Times vol. xviii pp. 249-255. 
110. ‘The Apocalypse’, in Zhe Journal of Theological Studies vol. viii 
pp. 481-499. | 
111. Records and Reminiscences of Repton {edited by G. S. Messiter], 
pp. 64-72 (a letter from Dr Sanday on the subject of his school days at 
Repton, 1858-1861). 
1908 
112. Christianity and Other Religions: Three Short Sermons, by 
S. R. Driver, D.D. and W. Sanday, D.D., Canons of Christ Church. 
London: Longmans, cr. 8vo, pp. 47- 





| 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SYNOD OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE SCHISM 
AT ANTIOCH IN A.D. 362. 


I. THE PRELIMINARY COUNCIL IN THE THEBAID. 


On February 9, 362, an order of the Emperor Julian reached 
Gerontius, the Prefect of Egypt at Alexandria, ordering all bishops, 
hitherto defeated by factions, and exiled, to return to their towns and 
provinces.’ Gerontius caused it to be published on the following day, 
and we need have no doubt that, by the help of the mysteriously swift 
channels of communication which existed among the Egyptian Christians, 
the news reached the exiles in the Thebaid in the shortest possible 
time. 

Whether in this policy Julian was influenced by a beneficent tolerance, 
or by a cynical desire to weaken the already distracted Church by fresh 
dissensions, it is difficult to decide. Probably both motives led to the 
decision : for while it was his affectation to pose as a benevolent auto- 
crat, yet sometimes a petty maliciousness peeps out from beneath his 
cloak of dignity. 

The manner in which this amnesty was used by the orthodox bishops 
for the complete restoration of their cause in a world which only two 
years before ‘ingemuit et se Arianum esse miratus est’, was so remark- 
able and so successful as to merit, despite the intricacy of the events and 
their interpretation, the closest investigation. 

The plan of campaign was decided at a conference at Thebes between 
two leading spirits among the exiles, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Eusebius 
of Vercellae, assisted by Hilarius, Asterius, and other bishops.? Athan- 
asius had meanwhile reached Alexandria so rapidly as to give rise to the 
legend that on the death of Julian he was suddenly found on his 
episcopal throne in one of the churches of Alexandria.* The light 
which beats on the great patriarch in this the hour of his triumph has 
left the proceedings of Lucifer’s preliminary council of the Thebaid in 
obscurity. Sozomen‘ tells us that its object was ‘the proper ordering 
of the affairs of the Church’, and Theodoret ‘the re-establishment of 
the churches and of the rule of Faith’; in other words, the proper use 
of the opportunity offered by Julian’s edict for the overthrow of the 
Arians and the restoration of the Catholics to power. Their plan was 

1 Hist. Aceph. vii 10. 2 Theodoret, iii 4; Socr. iii 5 ; Soz. v 12. 

5 Cave Life of Ath. x 9. #v12. 
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well conceived, As theoretical basis for the movement, a reaffirmation 
of the Nicene position by a general synod was necessary. But for 
practical purposes it was equally important that a lead should be given 
to orthodox Christians by the immediate overthrow of the Arians in 
important centres. Lucifer and Eusebius knew, of course, that the 
personal influence of Athanasius would effect this end at once in 
Alexandria. If in addition Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, could be 
gained, the influence of two such ‘cities, coupled with the authority of 
a synod of exiled bishops returning from the Thebaid, would give 
sufficient impetus to start an irresistible movement in favour of ortho- 
doxy. Lucifer felt the importance of Antioch so strongly that he 
resisted the urgent requests of Eusebius’ that he would first go with 
him to Alexandria to see Athanasius, and to be present at the proposed 
synod. He, however, sent two? legates, Herennius and Agapetus, to 
represent him there, and proceeded himself to Antioch. It is important 
to understand his intentions on this mission, and the nature of his 
arrangement with Eusebius; and for this a consideration of affairs at 
Antioch is necessary.’ Eustathius, its patriarch, a Nicene champion, 
had been deposed by the Eusebians in 331, and was succeeded by 
Arian bishops. Thereupon a small orthodox party, led by Eustathius, 
separated from communion with the main body, while, even within the 
majority, there remained many who secretly chafed at their present 
heretical associations. Affairs remained in this position for thirty years 
till, just before the death of Constantius, the Eusebian party nominated 
Meletius to fill the see vacated by the translation of Eudoxius to Con- 
stantinople. He was a man of lovable disposition. Gregory of Nyssa 
in pronouncing his funeral oration spoke of his ‘sweet calm look, his 
radiant smile, the kind hand seconding the kind voice’. Even in his 
short stay at Antioch he seems to have captured the allegiance of a large 
section of Church people, and we shall see in the sequel with what 
loyalty it was preserved. He was brought up amongst the Eusebians, 
and promoted by them to the Bishopric of Sebaste in Armenia.® 
Thence he went to Beroea, and thence in 361 to Antioch. 

In the cathedral at Antioch, preaching by the emperor’s request from 
the text ‘the Lord hath possessed [created] me in the beginning of His 
way before His works of old’,* to the amazement of all he had confessed 
the orthodox Catholic faith. A decree of banishment followed rapidly, 
and he retired to his native country, probably Armenia. Euzoius, an 
Arian, was appointed in his place. The followers of Meletius refused 


1 Rufinus, x 27. 

2 Rufinus, Socr., Soz. say one daxovos. Tomus ad Antiochenos gives two. 
’ See Newman Anians v 1, 2. 4 Socr. iii 6. 

5 Soz. iv 28; Theod. ii 31. 6 Prov. viii 22. 
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communion with him and withdrew to the old city. Euzoius, with 
a courtesy almost unknown in his day, permitted the Eustathian 
minority, led by a priest Paulinus, to meet in a small church within 
the city." There were thus three parties at Antioch in the beginning of 
the year a. D. 362; the Arians under Euzoius, the Eustathians-or ultra- 
orthodox under the presbyter Paulinus, and, in the old city, the Mele- 
tians or ‘compromised-orthodox’, whose bishop was still in exile. 
A difference of doctrine, or rather of the wording of doctrine, further 
divided the Eustathians and the Meletians. They agreed in asserting 
that in the Trinity there is one oteia, but, while the Meletians spoke of 
three hypostases in the Triune God, the Eustathians with Athanasius 
and the Western Church asserted only one ‘ hypostasis’. Athanasius 
naturally favoured the unsullied orthodoxy of the Eustathians, and had 
recognized them when he passed through Antioch on his return from 
his second exile (a. D. 348) ; and though his language in favour of the 
one hypostasis is not unvarying,’ his bias was towards the Western use 
of hypostasis and oveia as practically synonymous. Lucifer and 
Eusebius were Western bishops: they were also, especially Lucifer, 
passionately orthodox. We may thus infer that for them there was only 
one party at Antioch, the Eustathians. The Meletians were ruled out 
of court by their theology, by their compromise with Arianism, and by 
the fact that their bishop himself had been ordained by heretics, the 
Eusebians. 

From this review of the situation at Antioch, and in the light of 
subsequent events, we may deduce the plan of the Thebaid council, 
and the nature of the understanding between Eusebius and Lucifer. 
Eusebius was to join Athanasius at Alexandria and assist at a synod of 
bishops to be held there before their departure to their several sees. 
At this synod he was to use all his influence towards the following 
decisions : firstly, a reaffirmation of the Nicene position, and secondly, 
the acceptance of the ‘ Western’ identification of ixdécracis with obcia ; 
he was further to bring forward the question of the Antiochene schism, 
and to secure the formal recognition of the Eustathians under Paulinus. 
Thus, the Thebaid council hoped, a theological basis for the restored 
orthodoxy would be provided ; and the ruling in favour of the ultra- 
orthodox minority at Antioch would, as deciding an important case 
which was representative of many others, be accepted as a general 
precedent. In other words, the policy with which Eusebius was charged 
was a party rather than an oecumenic affair; he was to help forward 
the recapture of the churches by the uncompromised orthodox, rather 
than to reunite all the more moderate parties by a statesmanlike 


1 Soz. v 13. 
2 “In Illud Omnia’ § 6, if this be a genuine work of Athanasius. 
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toleration. To Eusebius and Lucifer Julian’s edict was an occasion for 
the recovery of the power of their party : to Athanasius, as will appear, 
it was rather a golden opportunity for reunion against Arianism and the 
restored paganism of the emperor. 

Lucifer, on the other hand, was to hasten to Antioch, reconcile the 
Meletians to the Eustathians and ordain Paulinus as bishop’ of both. 
So confident was he that the decisions of the Synod would be as he and 
Eusebius wished that he anticipated them by his action, and gave his 
representatives powers of assent which embarassed him afterwards. He 
was of an impetuous disposition and an ardent partisan, and his nature 
led him into grievous miscalculations from an inability to see any but 
his own point of view. He did not anticipate the wise statesmanship 
of Athanasius ; he assumed that the Meletians, in the absence of their 
own bishop, could easily be won over; and he left Meletius himself, 
now an exile in Armenia,' entirely out of account. 

I am, of course, aware that my belief that the consecration of Paulinus 
was agreed upon by Eusebius and Lucifer before the latter went to 
Antioch is not shared by others whose knowledge of the period is very 
great. They hold that Lucifer acted entirely on his own authority in 
doing so, and that it came as a complete surprise to Eusebius on his 
arrival at Antioch after the Synod. As the decision as to which of the 
two views will best explain the course of events depends on the sub- 
sequent narrative, I must ask for a sceptical éroyy for the present. 


Let us follow each of the principals during the eventful spring of 
A. D. 362. 


II. THE DaTE OF THE COUNCIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 


There is general agreement among our authorities that Athanasius 
returned to Alexandria after the murder of George of Cappadocia, the 
Arian bishop. On the date of the latter event, however, there is a diver- 
gence of tradition. Ammianus says that it occurred after Artemius had 
been put to death by Julian’s orders at Antioch. Artemius, an Arian in 
‘his sympathies,’ held the office of ‘dux Aegypti’ from about a. D. 359. 
As ‘dux’ he had the disposal of all troops in Egypt proper. He 
succeeded Sebastian who had assisted George in his cruel persecutions, 
and he seems to have carried out the sdme policy, though George had 
left Alexandria before his arrival. He continued the persecution of 

1 He was banished to ‘his own country’. As he first comes into prominence at 
Sebaste he was probably an Armenian. 

2 e.g. in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, articles on ‘ Meletius’ (J. M. 
Fuller), ‘Lucifer’ (J. Llewellyn Davies), ‘Athanasius’ (Dr Reynolds). Also 
A. Robertson ‘ Athanasius’, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. iv, Prolegg. ch. ii 
§9; J. H. Newman The Arians of the Fourth Century (1838) v 1. 

8 As may be inferred from Vit. Pach. 88. 

VOL. XXII. P 
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Athanasius ' and was guilty of many crimes, including the torturing to 
death of Eudaemonis, a virgin.? Ammianus®* says that when Julian was 
at Antioch the Alexandrines accused Artemius before him of many 
disgraceful crimes, in consequence of which he was put todeath. ‘And 
when a short time had intervened’, he continues, ‘the Alexandrines, 
having learned of the death of Artemius, whose threatened return they 
feared, turned their anger against the Bishop George’.* The date of the 
murder of George depends, therefore, according to Ammianus, on the 
date of the punishment of Artemius by Julian at Antioch. When did 
Julian arrive at Antioch?® The chronology of his reign is extra- 
ordinarily confused,*® but may, I think, best be sketched as follows: 
361 Nov. 3. Death of Constantius. 
361 Dec. 11. Triumphal entry of Julian into Constantinople. 

Several months spent at Constantinople. 
362 May 12. Last trace of Julian at Constantinople.’ 

Journey through Nicomedia, Pessinus, Ancyra, to Antioch. 
362 July 2. Arrival at Antioch. 
362 July-363 March. At Antioch. 
363 March 5. Sets out for Persian Campaign. 
363 June 26. Julian mortally wounded. 
The arrival at Antioch is dated from Ammianus’s statement that when 
he came the Antiochenes were celebrating the annual rites of Adonis or 
Tammuz. Tammuz was mourned on June 2 according to some 
authorities. Ammianus (xix 1. 11. and xxii 9. 15.) supports this, connect- 
ing the festival with the harvest. Julian (Or. 4. 155) places the festival 
at the time of vintage, i.e. in July, and Macrobius (Sa¢. i 21. 2) supports 
the later date. Thus, the execution of Artemius would be placed about 
July, and the murder of George a few weeks later. The ‘ Motif’ con- 
necting the two events is sufficiently clear. A deputation from 
Alexandria prosecutes Artemius before the emperor: he condemns 
Artemius to death. The Alexandrines, thus officially encouraged by 
the punishment of the lesser offender, believe themselves safe in attacking 
the arch-criminal George. This appears to have been the connexion in 
the mind of Ammianus between the two events. But doubt is thrown 
on his chronology if we observe the consequence. The return of 
Athanasius, if the lynching of George took place in July, must be placed 
in August. That is, for six whole months he failed to take advantage of 
Julian’s edict of amnesty—a proposition inconsistent alike with what we 





1 Vit. Pach. 88. 2 Festal Index XXXII. 
3 xxii 2. 1. 4 xxii 2. 3. 
5 The late Professor Gwatkin Studies of Arianism (1882) pp. 226 and 227 has an 


interesting note on this question. 
6 His most recent editor, Wright, in the Loeb Classics is a notable offender. 
7c, Th 13 & 4 
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know of the character of Athanasius and with the whole tenor of our 
authorities, which postulates a speedy return. 

The second tradition which has now been generally accepted as 
correct,’ is that of the Historia Acepha/a,* an excellent authority for 
Alexandrine affairs. Here we find that George returned to Alexandria 
on November 26, 361, and remained only three days unmolested. On 
the fourth, November 30, Gerontius, the prefect, announced the 
accession of Julian, and George was thrown into prison. There he 
remained till 28th Choiac (December 24) when ‘the people of the 
city’ dragged him out to his death. The edict of amnesty of Julian 
was published on February 9, 362, and on February 21 Athanasius 
was again at Alexandria. This account better explains the sequence 
of events: the murder of George is due to a popular outburst against 
his cruelties and misdeeds, which occurs immediately after the death of 
his protector Constantius is known. Julian, on hearing of it, sends 
a letter rebuking the Alexandrines, and pointing out to them that instead 
of the violence of mob-law, the legal remedies of the Imperial court are 
open to them.’ In consequence, probably, of this rebuke we find the 
Alexandrines prosecuting Artemius legally before Julian at Antioch in 
the summer, and receiving the redress which the emperor’s letter had 
led them to expect. It has been further shewn by Robertson,‘ that 
Ammianus is inconsistent with himself and in agreement with Historia 
Acephaia in dating the arrest of George shortly after his return from 
court. As George could not have been at Julian’s court, this implies 
that his arrest must have taken place shortly after the death of 
Constantius. 

Further confirmation is provided by Festal Index XXXIV 361-362, 
which dates the return of Athanasius to Alexandria to the month 
Mechir which begins on January 26 and ends on February 24. 

We may therefore assume that Athanasius returned to his see about 
February 21, A.D. 362, and remained there for eight months till 
October 23.° Before the other bishops dispersed to their sees he sum- 
moned a synod which met probably at the end of April or the beginning 
of May. 

III. PARTIES AT THE SYNOD. 

The authority for the Synod of Alexandria is almost solely The Tome 
or Synodal letter addressed to the people of Antioch. This was 
a document drawn up by Athanasius and certain bishops who remained 
with him at Alexandria, after the others had departed to their sees, 
describing the decisions of the Synod with especial reference to the 

1 Gwatkin Studies in Arianism pp. 220, 221. 2 vi 8 sqq. 


3 Amm., xxii 11. II. 4 Op. cit. Prolegg. v 3g. 
5 Hist. Aceph. vii 11. 
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situation at Antioch.’ It is often wrongly referred to as a synod of 
twenty-one bishops.? Seventeen bishops are mentioned as the senders * 
and sign the document with four deacons present as representing 
bishops. But these are only those who still remained in Alexandria 
with Athanasius when the letter was written. Their signatures are 
appended in token of greeting and as guaranteeing that the letter repre- 
sents the views of the Synod, which, comprising as it did bishops from 
Italy, Arabia, Egypt, and Lybia, must have been considerably larger. 
At the beginning nineteen are mentioned by name ‘and the rest’. 
‘The rest’,could hardly have consisted of only two. If they had their 
names would certainly have been added. Besides we have not here an 
instance of a creed or similar document adopted by a synod and sub- 
scribed by all those present. It is a Tomos or concise statement, 
guaranteed as correct by representative signatures, and sent for the in- 
formation of a Church much concerned in the decisions. 

Rufinus, who mainly depends on the Tome for his information, tells 
us in addition that there was a rigorist party at the Synod who opposed 
all conciliatory measures. This statement is important, as it is exactly 
what one might expect if our interpretation of the plans of the Thebaid 
council is correct. Eusebius hastened to Alexandria from the Thebaid 
with Asterius to urge on the work of recapturing the churches for ortho- 
doxy, and with unquestionably hostile feelings towards the weaker 
brethren who had come to terms with Arianism. Eusebius may have 
felt doubts as to his ability to carry Athanasius and the rest of the 
bishops with him. Lucifer’s fiery vigour would have been invaluable, 
and he begged him to come first to Alexandria.’ ‘But Lucifer refused : 
he wished by consecrating Paulinus to confront the Church with a /ai/ 
accompli at Antioch: and he sent two deacons, ‘Herennius and 
Agapetus, to represent him. We have therefore four names at least, 
Eusebius, Asterius, Herennius, and Agapetus, who must have opposed 
the conciliatory measures of Athanasius and the majority. There were 
two other deacons present, Maximus and Calemerus, ‘sent from 
Paulinus ’,® leader of the Eustathians, who would also of course be 
included in the rigorist party. Their-presence at the Synod is a great 
crux, which, if it can be satisfactorily explained, will do more than any 
other single point to clear up the events of the spring of 362 at 
Alexandria and Antioch. Dr Bright’ in speaking of this Synod says 

' Tom. ad Ant. 9. 

2 e.g. Bright Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians (1873), Introd. p. lxxxii. 
Gwatkin Arian Controversy p. 112. Robertson ‘Athanasius’, Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers vol. iv p. 481, and many others. 

8 Tom. ad Ant. 10. * Cf. also Hieron. Adv. Lucif. 20. 

5 Rufinus, x 27. & Tomus 9 sub fin. 

7 Bright Ovations of St. Athanasius against the Arians, Introd. p. lxxxii. 
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‘Some twenty bishops were present with deputies from Paulinus, pastor 
of the Eustathians, and from Apollinarius, now bishop of Syrian Laodicea’. 
Without exception, as far as I know, all modern writers on the period 
agree in the assumption that the consecration of Paulinus was not known 
to the Synod of Alexandria and came as a complete surprise to Eusebius 
when he afterwards went to Antioch. Some appear entirely to overlook 
the presence of Maximus and Calemerus; of those who do not 
Dr Bright appears to represent one solution, namely, that Paulinus, 
‘pastor’ of the Eustathians, though only a presbyter, was represented 
by deacons as legates. This would be quite unexampled: deacons 
might act as legates of bishops at general councils, but no ordinary priest, 
however eminent, had the right to send such legates to represent him. 
A second solution, suggested by Valesius,’ that Paulinus’s legates were 
practically only a deputation heard by the assembled bishops with 
regard to affairs at Antioch, is not borne out by the tome, which places 
Maximus and Calemerus on a par with the legates of Lucifer and Apol- 
linarius of Laodicea, who with them sign the document. If these had 
come as legates from Paulinus before his consecration, their object 
would have been to urge before the Synod his claim to be made Bishop 
of Antioch. No such claim was decided or discussed by the Synod. 
The only explicit direction to the Antiochenes was to allow the Mele- 
tians who, as the Synod was informed, wished to return, to be received 
into communion by Paulinus and his party. Why then, it might be 
argued, was the letter not addressed to Paulinus as well as the five other 
bishops, Eusebius, Lucifer, Asterius, Cymatius, and Anatolius? Be- 
cause the latter were regarded as a special commission engaged in 
regulating affairs at Antioch and represented at the Synod by Eusebius 
and Asterius ; and further, Paulinus was hardly the man to whom such 
a mission of reconciliation could be addressed, seeing that he was the 
leader of one of the two parties which were to be reconciled. If the 
Synod had decided that Paulinus was to be made bishop it surely 
would have said so: it did not, because it knew that he was already 
consecrated. 

A period had elapsed since the departure of Lucifer from the Thebaid 
sufficient to admit of this. The news of the edict of Gerontius per- 
mitting the return of the exiles (February 10, 362) must have reached 
the Thebaid very quickly. Lucifer, Eusebius, and their friends held 
their ‘ council of war’ immediately. 

Lucifer could have been on his way to Antioch by about February 20. 
Of course if he went by sea (four to five days’ sail) the time presents no 
difficulty. There was a certain amount of coastal traffic even at this 
season. If, as is more probable, he chose the land route, about 750 


1 On Socrates iii 6. 
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miles, at the ordinary rate of travel he would have reached Antioch just 
after the middle of March. 

There can be little doubt that he consecrated Paulinus at once: and 
Paulinus’s legates could have been at Alexandria by the middle of April. 
It is improbable that the Synod should have met before this time, and 
very unlikely that it could have concluded its session. 

Athanasius only returned to Alexandria on February 21 ;‘all the 
returning bishops could not have arrived till some time later. Easter 
fell on March 31, and it is unlikely that the business of the Synod would 
have been begun until Easter was well over. 

In the section entitled ‘Julian and Athanasius’ I have given some 
reasons to shew that the appeal of Gerontius was a deliberate attempt to 
gain time for Athanasius, possibly because he was actually engaged in, 
or preparing for, the Synod. If this be so the date of the appeal is im- 
portant. The embassy of congratulation, as is evident from the 
Misopogon of Julian, reached the emperor very late. It certainly started 
after the return of Athanasius, and could not have arrived at Con- 
stantinople before the latter half of March. Julian’s reply, in which he 
ordered Athanasius to depart, would then have reached Gerontius late 
in April: and the appeal, and the holding of the Synod would be dated 
to the end of April or the beginning of May. 


IV. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD. 


Perhaps from the comparatively small number of its members, and 
perhaps from the somewhat scanty records of its proceedings, the 
Synod of Alexandria in 362 has attracted less attention than its im- 
portance deserves. In reality the wisdom of its decisions and the breadth 
of its influence have been equalled by those of few Christian synods. 
Beneath the surface of our accounts of its proceedings, which almost 
entirely depend on one document, the so-called ‘Tomus ad Antiochenos’, 
a memorandum compiled afterwards by some of the members, of the 
Synod’s attitude towards the Syrian disputes, may be traced an under- 
lying unity of plan and a statesmanlike policy attributable only to 
a master mind. And, in fact, it was so directed. The Synod was the 
crown of the career of Athanasius. It formed the rallying point from 
which the Nicene Faith advanced to its final and decisive victory. As 
St Jerome’ says ‘ By its judicious conciliation it snatched the whole 
world from the jaws of Satan’. ‘A council of peace in the best sense ’,* 
it had the vision to see and the vigour to seize the great opportunity 
offered by Julian’s edict of amnesty. The faith and insight of Athanasius 
grasped the fact that the Arianizing of the world at the Synods of 


‘ 
1 ‘Adv. Lucif. 20. 2 Kriiger Lucifer. 
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Ariminum and Seleucia was apparent only, and that many of the com- 
promised would be only too glad of an opportunity to renounce their 
heretical associations. He therefore urged a policy of conciliation. 
But he saw that this practical statecraft would be unavailing without 
a theoretical basis for the settlement. The Nicene confession was, of 
course, fundamental, and once more he nailed its colours to the mast. 
But during the thirty-seven years since the first general council, the con- 
troversy had extended itself. Trinitarianism as a whole was now in‘ 
question, and as at Nicaea the coequality of the Son, so at Alexandria 
the coequality of the Holy Spirit had‘to be defended. The fuller 
developement of Arianism was met by the fuller refutation of this 
council. ‘This is in truth a complete renunciation of the abominable 
Heresy of the Arians to refuse to divide the Holy Trinity or to say that 
any part of It is a creature’. Again, the Human Nature of our Lord 
had, on closer examination, given occasion for dispute. And thirdly, 
the usages of the Eastern and Western Churches were at variance as to 
the meaning to be attached to the vital term imdéoracis, and a schism 
on the question was brewing. 

In two at least of these controversies the method adopted was an 
examination before the Synod of supporters of either view, followed by 
a discussion and resolution. In the light of this review the Synod 
turned to the great practical questions, on what terms the Arianizers 
should be readmitted to the Church, and how was the Antiochene 
schism to be healed. 

Its deliberations were, as Rufinus says, characterized by caution and 
moderation. The rigorist party in the absence of Lucifer had no real 
leader, and was easily overborne. Logically no doubt it was right. 
But in the practical conduct of affairs logical exactness must, while 
society remains imperfect, be tempered by a spirit of accommodation 
and knowledge of the world. 


Theoretical Discussions. A. The Holy Spirit. 

A full discussion of the nature and functions of the Holy Spirit was 
reserved for later controversy. At Alexandria, however, the bishops 
condemned in general terms the doctrine that He was a creature, and 
emphasized the unity and coequality of the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
If the statements of Sozomen and Socrates, curiously neglected by most 
writers, are trustworthy, we-have here a most important landmark in 
the history of dogma, the first express conciliar recognition of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. Socrates iii 7 says év@a xai 7rd dyov Ivedpa 
Geodoyjoavtes TH Spoovoiw Tpiddi cvvaveAapBdvovro, and Sozomen v 12 
époovowv te TO Tlarpi cat ro “Yuo 7o ayvov Lvetpa dpodrdyyvay xai 


1 Tomus § 3. 2 Tomus §§ 5, 6, 7. 
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Tpuada dvopacay. Sozomen does not of course mean that the name 
Triad was first used here; it is found in as early an author as Theo- 
philus of Antioch: but now for the first time it was formally and 
officially adopted. Further, Rufinianus, probably a Syrian bishop who 
had some correspondence with Athanasius as to the decisions of the 
Synod, writes signifying his assent to them in these words’: ‘Sound is 
the idea of perfection for the Divinity as for the economy of the man- 
hood. Sound is the doctrine of the Divinity in a single essence. Pure 
and wholesome to the souls of the faithful is the confession of the Holy 
Triad. Perfect then is the Economy of the Manhood of the Saviour 
and Perfect His soul also. Nothing is lacking in Him.’ Here we 
have clearly and concisely summed up the theoretical discussions of the 
Synod, as we now enumerate them (a) The Holy Spirit and the Trinity, 
(6) Our Lord’s Human Nature, (¢) the pia otaia. 

These important statements have been overlooked (a) mainly because 
the Tomus, on which Socrates and Sozomen largely depend, only states? - 
that it was made a condition of the reception of the Arianizers that they 
should anathematize those who say that the Holy Spirit is a creature 
and separate from the essence of Christ. But this, being a qualification 
not hitherto insisted upon, implies an antecedent discussion. And, 
further, the Tomus was not a record of the acta of the Synod: it was 
a memorandum of its attitude towards Antiochene affairs compiled 
afterwards by some of those present. And the dispute as to the Holy 
Spirit’s personality had not arisen in connexion with the Syrian schism. 
Therefore, if the Synod discussed the problem, the discussion would 
not have been included in the Tomus except by implication. (4) Be- 
cause Rufinus omits to mention the fact. But Rufinus’s mind was 
Western and practical and, unlike the Greek historians, his attention 
was concentrated on the measures taken to restore unity to Christendom. 

The cause of the discussion was, of course, the rise of the heresy of 
Macedonius at Constantinople, which afterwards occupied the attention 
of the second general council. The refutation naturally became more 
explicit as the heresy developed, but the unceasing vigilance of Athan- 
asius kept pace with every move of his theological adversaries, and here 
indicated to the orthodox the lines on which their defence was to 
proceed. 


B. Zhe Human Nature of Our Lord. 

The Nicene Christology, which was maintained throughout as funda- 
mental by the Synod, was mainly directed towards the establishment 
of the Divinity of our Lord. Later heretical opinions now shewed 
that it had not sufficiently provided against erroneous opinions as to His 
humanity. Its phrase capxw6évra, évavOpwrncavra (as, to a greater 

' Coptic Acta of Revillout p. 462. 2 § 3. 
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degree, the phrase of the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea év évOpurois 
mohirevodpevov) was intended to express’ ‘the permanent union of God 
with human nature’, but as it afterwards proved it was not sufficiently 
technical to exclude heretical theories as to the mode of union, whether 
by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh (Apollinarianism) or by 
union with a human person (Nestorianism). 

Apollinarius taught that in Christ the Divine Word took the place of 
the vois or reasonable soul. His envoys were present at the Synod. 
They and their opponents were examined, and both professed to admit 
that the Incarnate Word, being perfect man, had both a body and 
a reasonable soul, and that the Incarnation was complete and not 
a mere indwelling, as the Word had dwelt in the prophets.* An attempt 
was thus made to nip in the bud three of the greatest heresies, Mace- 
donianism, Apollinarianism, and Nestorianism. The attempt failed, 
but it is a signal merit in the Synod to have foreseen the danger and 
to have met it on the right lines. 


C. Hypostasis and Usia. 

The third of the theological problems considered by the Synod was 
one which threatened to cause a schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches (the question which ultimately divided them was of 
no greater moment), one which was also of great practical importance 
in connexion with the schism at Antioch. There the Meletians applied 
the term izdaracis to each of the persons of the Trinity. Aypostasis 
is a‘later and rarer philosophical term than wsia. It is applied to sub- 
stance, as underlying (ideorava:) attributes, and expresses a complete 
self-contained existence with more precision than the term otoia, At 
first, as e.g. in the Nicene Anathema, the two terms were used as 
alternatives, without distinction of meaning. The Latin equivalent of 
imdoracis, substantia, was in more general use in the West than essenéia, 
the equivalent of oicia, while in the East otofa was common and 
trdoracts rare. 

Origen was the first to discriminate between the words. He uses 
iméoracis to express personal existence, and speaks of three hypostases 
(in Joan. 2.6), and the two hypostases of the Father and the Son (¢. Ce/s. 
8. 2). Later Eastern theology found the new sense of the term con- 
venient, in particular against Sabellianism. If Aypostasis means ‘mode 
of subsistence of otaia’ the phrase rpeis ixoordcas is freed from the 
stigma of Tritheism. 

Western theologians, partly owing to their common use of substantia 
as equivalent to otaia, were content with the earlier usage and followed 


1 Bindley. 2 Tomus 7 ; Socr. iii 7; Soz. v 12. 
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Athanasius in identifying Aypostasis with usia. Athanasius writes in his 
Synodal letter ‘Ad Afros’ ‘Hypostasis is essence, oicia, and means 
nothing else than simple being’. St Jerome’ follows him ‘The whole 
school of secular learning understanding nothing else by hypostasis than 
usia, essence’. Therefore to the Westerns, especially Eusebius and 
Lucifer, and to the orthodox Eustathians at Antioch, to speak of rpeis 
tirooraces was practically Tritheism. The Meletians, on the other hand, 
regarded the Western use as tending to Sabellianism which, as they 
rightly saw, could only be combated by a term which would, while 
maintaining the unity of essence, emphasize the diversity of modes of 
subsistence. This the Latin fersona did not do. The acute mind 
of Athanasius perceived that beneath the apparent opposition of those 
who asserted three hypostases and those who maintained one, there 
was a fundamental basis of unity. The Meletians on examination? 
proved that they did not mean by tpeis iroordceas three Gods or dpyai. 
The opposing party shewed that for them Ayfostasis was equivalent to 
usta, and that they did not regard the Son as unsubstantial or the Holy 
Spirit as impersonal. Both agreed in asserting one wsia and in 
anathematizing Sabellianism. The Synod therefore decided that each 
party should maintain its own use, recognizing the value of the Eastern 
meaning of irocracts as an ally against Sabellianism.’ The Meletians 
merely went rather more deeply into the mystery than the Eustathians. 
Both agreed in recognizing the otaia of the Trinity to be one, but the 
tp<is troordcas implied further that the modes of subsistence of the 
ovata in the Persons were to be conceived as different. 


Practical Matters. A. The Reception of the Arians. 

This was the main problem before the Synod. The question how 
the Christians, who had compromised with Arianism, should be treated 
was of vital importance to the Church in general, and in particular to 
the Church at Antioch, the disputes of which largely determined the 
subjects now discussed at Alexandria. In this case again two parties 
appeared ; to the Rigorists, or ultra-orthodox, it seemed, in the words 
of Rufinus * ‘ fidei calore ferventibus nullum debere ultra in sacerdotium 
recipi qui se utcunque haereticae communionis contagione maculasset ’. 
In other words, they would treat all the clergy who had compromised 
with Arianism, whether their apostasy was due to error or to necessity, 
in the same way as the Arian ringleaders. This would have been both 
unjust and impolitic. Unjust, because the degrees of guilt were 


1 Ep. 13. 2 Tomus § 5. 

3 Soz. v 12. Both Sozomen and Socrates are unsatisfactory on this point, 
especially the latter (iii 7), where the decision is quite misrepresented. 

* i 28. 
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unequal, varying from extremists like Aétius to the almost orthodox 
Meletius ; and impolitic because the golden opportunity for Christian 
reunion, which was now presented, would have been lost by allowing 
the self-righteousness of the uncompromised to prevail over Christian 
forgiveness. Rarely indeed has the parable of the Prodigal Son been 
applied with greater effect than by the Athanasians in the case of the 
compromised bishops." When they returned in repentance to their 
Father they were to be received with joy, and even the ring and ‘stola’ 
were to be restored ! 

The terms agreed upon are best stated in a letter? which Athanasius 
wrote to Rufinianus, an Eastern bishop, about the Synod’s decisions. 
It was agreed ‘in the case of those who had fallen and been leaders of 
impiety, to pardon them upon their repentance, but not to give them 
any more the position of clergy: but in the case of men not deliberate 
in impiety, but drawn down by necessity and violence, that they should 
be pardoned and keep their rank as clergy, especially because they 
offered a plausible defence’. The minimum of belief demanded from 
them was to accept the Nicene symbol and to renounce Arian and 
Pneumatomachian heresies. 

The fairness and generosity of these terms were due to the influence 
of Athanasius. In his hour of victory his quality of Christian charity 
was as eminent as his steadfast orthodoxy in defeat. Unlike those 
others who, having suffered for the Faith, could not, in triumph, forget 
their sufferings, who, having guarded the Faith so jealously in its 
eclipse, now guarded with equal jealousy the privileges of their faithful- 
ness, Athanasius, in danger the most steadfast of them all, in victory 
shewed himself to be above those petty rancours and selfishnesses, 
a man filled with the spirit of his Master. 


B. Zhe Schism at Antioch. 

The whole tenor of the discussion at the Synod depended on the 
practical difficulties which awaited solution at Antioch. We have seen 
(§ 1) that at the beginning of the year 362 there were three main 
parties in that city, the Arians, the most numerous, who held, under | 
their Bishop Euzoius, the principal churches, the Meletians, who had 
seceded to the Palaea or old city, and the Eustathians, a small orthodox 
party who were permitted by the courtesy of the Arians to have the use 
of one church for their services. Valesius also states * that Apollinarius 
had his own sect and a bishop of his faction there. This latter fact 
naturally gave rise to the discussion on the Human Nature of our Lord. 

The varying uses of the Meletians and Eustathians made it essential 
to deal with the Hypostasis controversy. And of course the general 


1 Rufinus, i 28. 2 lv. 8 Ad Socr. iii 6. 
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tendency towards reunion which was now manifest among the Arians 
everywhere, and especially at Antioch, called for the formulation of 
terms of peace. 

We have seen’ strong reasons for believing that the Synod was aware 
of the consecration of Paulinus by Lucifer. It is unquestionable that 
it decided in favour of reunion of the Eustathians and Meletians. Its 
decision was that the Meletians should rejoin the Eustathians under 
Paulinus, to whom unreserved support was given. The language of the 
Tomus on this point? is conclusive. 


‘As many then as desire peace with us [i.e. the Orthodox generally, 
and in particular the Eustathians] and specially those who are assembling 
in the Palaea ... do ye call to yourselves and receive them as parents 
their sons, and welcome them as tutors and guardians, [this is addressed 
to the special commission for Antiochene affairs, Eusebius, Lucifer, 
Asterius, Cymatius, and Anatolius] and unite them to our beloved 
Paulinus and his people.’ The terms of union were, as already indicated, 
Confession of the Nicene Faith, and anathematization of Arian and 
Pneumatomachian heresies. The Tomus continues (§ 4) ‘We exhort 
you that concord be established with them on these terms, without 
namely any further demand upon yourselves on the part of those who 
assemble in the Palaea, or Paulinus and his party propounding anything 
else, or aught beyond the Nicene definition.’ 

Meletius, discredited by his heretical associations and still in exile, 
probably in Armenia, was thrown over. Athanasius was just as deeply 
committed to the support of the Eustathians as were the Rigorists. 
The difference between their policies on the matter lay in the fact that 
Athanasius desired to make the return of the Meletians as easy as 
possible, while Lucifer and Eusebius were more exclusive. But 
Meletius could not have been so neglected had the Synod realized the 
real state of feeling at Antioch, the comparative unimportance of 
the Eustathians, the numbers of the Meletians, and their deep esteem 
and loyalty for their bishop. It believed affairs to be as represented 
by the legates of Lucifer and Paulinus: namely, that the Meletians 
were willing and anxious to rejoin the orthodox party. Cf. Zomus § 4 
‘Since we rejoice in all those who desire reunion, and especially in 
those who are assembling in the Palaea’. Lucifer and Paulinus, in 
fact, in their eagerness for the triumph of their own party misled the 
Synod into thinking that an agreement was practically arranged. In 
the sequel we shall see how this conception prevented the decision of 
the Synod from becoming effective, and served only to perpetuate the 
schism. 


It is impossible, therefore, to agree with Newman’s view® that the 


? § 3. 2 §§ 3 and 4. 
8 Studies in Arianism v § 1 p. 353.8q4- 
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Synod recommended the Eustathians to recognize Meletius and to 
join in his communion ‘whatever original intrusion there might be in 
the episcopal succession from which he received his orders, and what- 
ever might have been his own previous errors of doctrine’; or with 
Robertson’s* ‘ Clearly the right course was that they [the Eustathians | 
should reunite with the main body under Meletius, and this was what 
the Synod recommended, although, perhaps in deference to the more 
uncompromising spirits, the union is ¢reated as a return of the larger 
body to the smaller, instead of vice versa’. The former would have been 
inconsistent with the previous commitments of Athanasius, and would 
have been an impossible rejection of the only Antiochene party which 
had stood firm ; the latter would shew an insincerity unworthy of the 
Synod or its protagonist. The Synod did exactly what might have 
been expected from our study of the then prevailing conditions: it 
recognized the sect of Paulinus as the properly orthodox: it recom- 
mended the readmission of the Meletians on the easiest terms, thus by 
implication rejecting Meletius himself: and it welcomed to the orthodox 
Church repentant Arians. 


C. B. ARMSTRONG. 


1 ¢ Athanasius’, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. iv p. 481. 


( Zo be continued) 
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PALLADIANA. 


III 


Tue Lausiac History: Questions or History. 


Tuis Note is concerned only with questions of the historical and 
literary criticism of the Lausiac History. But Dr R. Reitzenstein’s 
book Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca has a much wider 
scope. His general subject of study is the History of Religions during 
the first Christian centuries, and for him the two books are only an 
incidental episode in the greater investigation. He possesses a know- 
ledge, since the death of W. Bousset probably unique, of not only the 
highways, but even more the by-ways among the remains of the religious, 
philosophical, and literary movements and currents of the second, third, 
and fourth Christian centuries: gnosticism in its many ramifications ; 
pagan cults and mystery-religions ; late philosophies, as neo-platonism, 
neo-pythagorism, neo-stoicism ; astrology, magic, medicine ; and in par- 
ticular the whole range of the literature of early monasticism— 
Reitzenstein moves about in it all with perfect freedom, and possesses 
it with a mastery that enables him to illustrate curiously and in unex- 
pected ways, from all these other sources, the records of early Christian 
monachism. His theory is, that out of this welter of religious move- 
ments and strivings arose the Christian monastic system, and that its 
vocabulary, its ideas and ideals, and its inspiration were in large 
measure taken over from the systems out of which it originated. 

Here we find ourselves in the region of the science called Compara- 
tive History of Religion, a region beyond my ken. I shall touch on 
these higher questions only incidentally, if at all, and shall confine 
myself primarily to what is for me ¢erra firma, viz. the Lausiac History 
itself, as it is affected by Reitzenstein’s criticism. 

As said already, his attitude towards the Lausiac History is quite 
different from that of the radical criticism prevalent among the scholars 
of a generation ago, such as Weingarten and Lucius, as described in 
Part I of my Zausiac History of Palladius. Reitzenstein holds that the 
Lausiac History, as it stands, is manifestly the work of a single author, 
one of the circle of disciples of Evagrius. That he was Palladius .of 
Helenopolis has, I trust, been established in the previous section. 
Though the book as we have it is, as a whole, by this author, Reitzenstein 
distinguishes in it two great sections, (a) roughly xxix to the end, 
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almost wholly the personal composition of the author, and (4) the first 
or Egyptian portion, made up out of earlier materials. 

Reitzenstein’s general thesis as to the genesis of all this literature was 
first formulated in the tract Hedlenistische Wunderersihlungen (1906). 
It may be summed up by saying that there existed a vast mass of little 
novelettes of the lives, mostly wondrous, and the sayings of famous men, 
of all sorts and conditions—philosophers, orators, generals, physicians ; 
and in Christian circles, apostles, martyrs, monks—which constituted 
the popular literature of the time. These separate Bio. were soon 
brought together into collections according to subject-matter ; and thus 
were formed various ‘ aretologia’, or collections of anecdotes, wonders, 
and sayings of the various categories of heroes. Both types of remains 
of such early monastic literature are, according to Reitzenstein, to be 
found embedded in the Lausiac History: the story of Sarapion 
Sindonita (xxxvii) is a good example of the separate novelette; the 
first, or Egyptian, half of the book had as its basis a collected ‘areto- 
logion ’ of the monks of the Nitrian and Scetic deserts. 

Reitzenstein’s method of investigation is as follows. His book ends 
with the dictum that on the history of the two words yrworurds and 
mvevpatixés depends in great measure the understanding of the evolution 
of Christianity in the earliest times (p. 241). Applying this test to the 
Lausiac History he finds that the words yvéous, yrworixds, rvetpa, Tvev- 
parcxés occur in the first four chapters, but not again until c. xxxil. 
This fact he looks on as representing such a difference in vocabulary 
and range of ideas as to prove an essential difference of origin. But in 
the later portion of the book the vocabulary and range of ideas are such 
as should be expected in a disciple of Evagrius; therefore the first 
portion is of a different nature, and is shewn to be earlier material 
utilized by the author. 

In his very thorough study of the Lausiac History, made in the light 
of Reitzenstein’s speculations, the late W. Bousset accepts the main 
thesis as proven.’ He goes carefully through the book with the object 
of determining what portions are the original composition of Palladius ; 
and, in the parts considered to be made up out of earlier materials, 
what scraps are due to his editorial hand. Such an investigation is of 
its nature largely subjective; and while recognizing the acumen and 
possible validity of some part of Bousset’s treatment, I have doubts as 
to the critical soundness of the method followed. Consequently, I pro- 
pose to examine the problem from another standpoint. 

There is a sort of borderland between the two portions of the book as 
delimited by Reitzenstein: he is uncertain about xxiv—xxviii, and begins 
the definitely Palladian’ portion at xxix. But neither test word appears 


1 Komposition und Character der Historia Lausiaca, ‘Gottinger Nachrichten’, 1917. 
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until xxxii (on Pachomius), and concerning the three Pachomian chapters 
there are special considerations to be dealt with later on. Consequently, 
it is at xxxv (on John of Lycopolis, p. 100 of my edition), the most 
strongly personal chapter in the book, that what is confessedly and in 
the fullest sense the Palladian portion begins. I propose to institute 
a somewhat minute stylistic comparison between this portion of the 
book (xxxv to the end) and the earlier portion, with the object of 
discovering whether the thesis of different ultimate authorship is borne 
out by the evidence of general style. Palladius is an author to whom it 
is easy to apply this test, because he has very marked mannerisms and 
tricks of style. 

One is the use of éAavvew with éri rocotrov or «is dxpov. I collect the 
cases that occur from p. roo to the end of the book, prefixing one from 
the Prologue, which is undoubtedly the composition of Palladius : 

12. 27 éri rocovrov nAacav Kovpodogias . 
128. 17 éxi rocotrov dxrnpootvns éAdcaca 
143. 8 én rocotrov jAacev arabeias 
153- 13 €is rocovrov drabeias HAacev 
155.9 is Tocovrov piros HAarev 
162. 13 éi rocovrov éAridos jAacay 
164. 26 eis rovotrov HAace peravoias 
146. 14 «is dxpov masdeias Kal tTporwv HAace 
150. 15 els dxpov veuvoryntos éAdcaca 
157. 21 eis dxpov pirobeias éXdvavres 
164. 24 ¢is dxpov picos éAdcaca 

cis dxpov occurs frequently without éAavvev 
120. 13 kaBapeioas eis axpov Tov votv 
129. 2 wesvorary eis dxpov 
137-2 ‘yvworixwraros eis axpov 
150. 24 éuhixwy els axpov drécyxero 
I51. t1 eis axpov doxovpevor 

Similar expressions occur in the earlier portion of the book : 

32..17 «is dxpov diAobeias éAdcavres 

35-2 ls dxpov doxnoas 

39. 14 eis rovodrov jAace PoBov Geiov 

67. 12 «ls dxpov pe xepale 

77. 14 «ls dxpov yevopevos doxnTys 

79-4 émi rovovrov jAacev trepnhavias 

79. 23 «is dxpov éreiocOn tH TAGVy 

Also: 


28. 4 «is dwdbeav éAndakdres 
52.9 «is yhpas jAacas 


1 I make no apology for thus assuming Palladius’s authorship. 
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Another favourite word is izepBody. From p. roo onwards it occurs : 
123. 5 8 trepBodny Lyrov 
129. 17 Kal’ trepBohiv xararngas To capxiov 
130.6 &¢ trepBodiy éyxpareias 
131. 4 dmAoveratos xa’ irepBorjv 
131. 16 xa’ irepBodyy yéyovey dxaxos Kai dmdovs 
151.17 trepBoAR dyabwraros 
153. 15 tmrepBoAy rappycias 
163. 19 trepBodry edAaBeias 
Before p. roo it occurs : 
17. 18 trepBodg vvotaypov 
32. 20 Kal irepBody piArddAoyos 
56.9 mpavs caf irepBodrnv 
58.6 trepBody doxjnoews 
69. 19 Kal irrepBodHv axaxos Kai ardods 
73-9 Kal’ ixepBodiy dSewvdraros 
78.9 trepBodrg rapackevis Oeixis 
81. 12 kal irepBodjv wv Aeros 
83. 15 trepBodq irepndavias 
There is another frequently occurring expression. 
From p. roo onwards : 
100. 15 karngwy xapiopatos mpoppycewy 
120. 13 Katyn xapioparos yvorews 
124. 15 xatnéwOy xapiopartos iapdrwv 
126.4 KarynfwOn xapioparos yvooews hvorkys 
129. 19 xaTnéwOn tipns xapiopatos iapatwv 
131. 17 xapioparos HEwOyn Kata Saipover (al. xarnfwbn xapiopartos) 
143. 25 KxatngwOyn xapiopatos kata Sapovwv 
Before p. 100: 
35-3 KatnguOy xapioparos iaparwv 
35+ 5 Towvrov xapioparos katagwleis (WTB; agwbeis P) 
39- 20 xapiopartos HEwOAy (ds) katarriew Sapdovev 
62. 10 KatnwOn xapiopatos Kata Saipdovwv 
73+ 13 ovrw HéwOnv xapiopatos Kata KTA. 
77-14 xatngwOy xapioparos wore KTA. 
86. 12 Katyn xapiocparos mpoppyrewv 
Not one of these expressions would be of significance by itself’; but 
their constant repetition seems to mark them as quite definitely man- 
nerisms or tricks of style characteristic of the author, and Bousset 
signalizes some of them as such (of. cit. p. 184, notes). It will be 
observed that they all run right through the book, there being no dis- 
tinction in regard to their use in the earlier and later portions. This 
phenomenon, so far as it goes, is an argument against any difference of 
origin or nature of the first half as contrasted with the second. At the 


1 For instance, I notice in Sozomen vi 31, in a passage not based on Hist. Laus., 
the phrase dc0: ris giAocopias els dxpov éAnrvOacr, 
VOL. XXII. Q 
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least, it indicates that the first half, if made up out of earlier materials, 
was so completely rewritten by Palladius as to become in general style 
wholly indistinguishable from his own composition. 
This impression is confirmed by a further examination of special points. 
Reitzenstein pointed out the use of the word dSpaua, somewhat like 
our colloquial ‘ show’, as a sign of unity of authorship for the Dialogue 
and the Lausiac History. I take it on his authority that it really is 
significant ; but it must be equally significant of unity of authorship for 
the entire Lausiac History, because it occurs in both parts, as follows : 
23. 10; 42. 2 || 110. 8; 112. 9; 162.6 
The following turns of expression are noticeable in the second half: 
112. 13 €Badev éavrov ore eis tAotov 
119. 8 Badov rdvra ra abrod eis rAoiov 
134.8 mavra airys éuBadotoa eis rXoiov 
146. 20 évéBadev éavrny eis tAot0v 
In the first half we find 
65. 20 Badd tov AeAwBypévor eis wAoitov (also 66. 4) 
pndevi pndev cipnxws 
39. 143 70. 6; 83. 9 (dpAGyv) || ror. 10; I19. 13; 134. 5 
The Evagrian term dwd@ea, days, runs through the whole book : 
12, 3; 28.43; 34.12 || 116. 45 117. 2; 143.95 153- 13 
The formula 
@s éxi God 
II. 73 39-9 || 133. 165 156. 15 
Certain more striking expressions occur once in the first half and 
once in the second : such are— 
cal’ irepBodjy dxaxos Kai dardovs 
69. 19 || 131. 16 
eis axpov PiAobeias éAawavtes 
32. 17 || 157. 21 
Katatnéas aitod To gwpariov (capKiov) 
60. 23 || 129. 17 


td 
KEKOO LNPLEVOS , 
lays év te Oe Kai yvwooe 
TETOPVELPLEVOS 


15. 8 || 114. 2 
& wdAepos 6 mopviKds 75. 14 
4 rips Topveias TOAEMOS 133. 2 
and in the same sense 


5 moAepos 60. 14; 77. 9 || 167. 21 


, 4 , 
kuxAevew TA povacTnpia 37. 4 
xuxAevew ava THy Epnpov 134. 15 
kuxArevew ava tas KéAAas 145. 2 
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pr0droyos Fv 6 dvnp 
dvnp eiAaBis Kai pirooyos 
32. 20 || 148. 18 
tpitpaxapia used as epithet of Melania, and of no one else 
21. 10 || 134. 1 
as BrAardypoica Tovs Katpovs Kal rods Bacirels 
18. 19 || 161. 4 
Svadopat cior Saipdvwv, Gorep Kai dvOpwrwv, odk oiaias GAAL yrwouns 47. 7 
Suaopai ciot Picewy odk ovoiav 109. 9: 

ev ovyypappacw avdpav édXoyipwv ‘Npryévous kai Avdvpov xai TMvepiov cat 
Srepdvov SHAG pvpiddas eLaxooias 34. 6 

Trav ovyypappa Tov dpxaiwy bropvnpatictav duedotca: év ols "Apryévovs 
pupuidas tpraxocias, Upyyopiov kai Srepdvov Kai Tuepiov xai BacwXeiov . 
pupiddas eixoourévte 149. 12 

On these two passages it may be observed (1) that the omission of 
atixwv with pupiddes is remarkable; (2) that the writer Stephanus is 
entirely unknown, being mentioned nowhere except in these places of 
Palladius. They are quite evidently the handiwork of one and the 
same writer. 

The evidence just recited would, there is little doubt, in ordinary 
cases of literary criticism, be accepted as overwhelming proof of full 
unity of origin and authorship. We must now subject the first half of 
the work to an examination in respect to its contents, and in particular 
in respect to the personal notes that run through it. 

Omitting the Proem (p. 3), which belongs to the B recension and so 
is almost certainly unauthentic, and the Dedicatory Letter (p. 6), pro- 
bably authentic, we come to the lengthy Prologue (p. 9), which is 
certainly the composition of Palladius, and affords a means of studying 
his style and manner. 

Of the History itself chapters i-iv are accepted by Reitzenstein and 
Bousset as being by Palladius, though with reserves. According to their 
theory, the earlier work or collection of Lives adopted by Palladius 
begins with v. They draw the line here, because the test word yéors 
occurs for the last time in iv, and not again until the second, or con- 
fessedly Palladian, part of the book. But to draw the line thus sharply 
at the spot where yvéors ceases is too mechanical. For them the second 
part begins perhaps at xxiv (p. 77), certainly at xxix (p. 84). But there 
is no occurrence of yvaors before p. 114. The next is on p. 120, then 
on p. 129; in the long chapter, xlvii (pp. 136-142), it occurs eight times ; 
the last occurrence is on p. 152, and in the last eighteen pages it does 
not occur at all. Thus if xlvii be left out of count, the employment of 
yvaors is slight and sporadic—much too slight to justify drawing a hard 
and fast line of division at p. 20. 


Q2 
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If, now, we look at the chapters following iv, this is what we find: iv 
had been on Didymus the Blind, whom Palladius says he had seen, as 
no doubt had every one in Alexandria at the time, and it had concluded 
with two anecdotes which he says he had heard from him.  v begins 
with another anecdote, similarly said to have been heard from Didymus. 
Further information follows, said to have been received from the elder 
Melania, certainly well known to Palladius, and in other places similarly 
mentioned as his informant concerning monks of the elder generation 
(pp. 29, 30, 57). It is noteworthy that she is called 4 tpucpaxapia 
MeAaviov here and also in the later portion of the book (134. 1), an 
epithet applied to no one else in the Lausiac History.’ 

vi is an Alexandrian story which Palladius may have learned either 
by hearsay or by some writing. But there is an introductory paragraph 
of moralizing, altogether in Palladius’s manner. Such passages should 
be compared : they are— 

The Letter to Lausus ; 

The Prologue ; 

vi first paragraph (22. 3-23. 6); 

xv last sentence (40. 8—11); 

xxv last paragraph (80. 16—23) ; 

xlvii (138. 2-142. 10); 

Ixxi concluding paragraph of book. 


It will be found, I think, that there is a recognizable unity of thought 
and style and method in them all. 

At the beginning of vi it is said that the story is told «is doddAccay trav 
éytvyxavovrwy. The same words occur in the piece just referred to from 
xxv (80. 17); cf. also 11. 22; 64. 16; 116. 8. The body of the story 
may very well have been reproduced from an apophthegma or written 
anecdote ; but the first paragraph is surely stamped as Palladius’s own. 
And in the story itself occur dpaya and xpdvov rapirreicartos, both 
alleged by Reitzenstein as evidence of unity of authorship for the 


1 I take the opportunity of putting on record that I accept as certainly true Prof. 
Turner’s contention, accepted also by Reitzenstein and Bousset, that the chapter 
hitherto entitled ‘Silvania’ or ‘Silvia’ (lv in my edition) in reality belongs to 
Melania the elder, and gives additional and highly interesting information about 
this very remarkable fourth-century figure (J. 7..S., 1905, April, p.353). As to the 
date of the journey that Palladius and Melania made from Aelia to Pelusium, what 
Prof. Turner proposes is quite plausible. But, if it be not necessary to stress 
strongly the ‘ sixty years’ (149. 6), and it were permissible to identify the journey 
with Palladius’s first journey to Egypt, in 388, it would be a more satisfactory 
solution. On any showing Palladius wrote twenty years after the event ; it is not 
to be supposed he had shorthand notes of what was said; so that he may easily 
have written ‘sixty’, instead of ‘forty’, especially under the influence of the 
‘sixty years’ at 146. 20, 
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Dialogue and Lausiac History, and therefore characteristic of the author ; 
also the curious rév zodav gov without éddrroua, which occurs again 
in xiv (38. 18). 

vii is a description of the monastic settlement of Nitria. Into it are 
interwoven some of the data that help to fix the chronology of Palladius’s 
life, which we learned in the previous article to treat as worthy of 
respect. It opens: ‘ After spending three years in Alexandria I went 
to Nitria’ ; the journey is sketched, and the situation ; then ‘ After a year 
there I went into the innermost desert (Cellia)’. He says he saw in 
Nitria certain monks who had been acquainted with Anthony and 
Pachomius, some of whom are known to have been there at the time. 
The description of the monks of Nitria is by far the most circumstantial 
and realistic that we possess, and is quite evidently the handiwork of an 
eyewitness. Why not allow that the eyewitness was Palladius, who, 
as is recognized on all hands, did live for a number of years in Nitria 
and its neighbourhood? I cannot imagine what reasons prompted 
Bousset to pronounce this to be an earlier document incorporated by 
Palladius. For me it is one of the most certainly Palladian pieces in 
the book. Consequently, if a dividing line has to be drawn to mark 
where Palladius began to use an earlier collection of Lives, it should 
not be at v, but,at viii. 

viii, on Amoun, the first monk of Nitria, who died before 350, claims 
to be based on information given to Palladius by one of the elder 
Nitrian monks; but it may very conceivably be based on some written 
record of the kind postulated by Reitzenstein. Variations of the story 
are to be found in Historia Monachorum and Socrates. 

ix and the first half of x are part of the sections said to be derived from 
Melania, a claim to which no reasonable objection can be raised. The 
latter part of x is said to be derived from Ammonius the Tall, to whom is 
devoted xi. In this chapter Palladius does not say he had personally 
known him ; but elsewhere he does. And why not? During the years 
he lived in Nitria and its neighbourhood Ammonius and the other Tall 
Brothers were among the most prominent monks of Nitria; it is certain 
that Palladius must have known them. 

xii is told as a personal experience of Palladius, in company with 
Dioscorus, one of these Tall Brothers, and Evagrius, his master and 
friend, 

xiii and xiv are stories of which the source is not indicated; they 
might be from earlier documents, or from hearsay. Palladius claims to 
have met the hero of xv, but not the hero of xvi, ‘because he had died 
fifteen years before my coming’. 

xvii and xviii are on the two famous Macarii. Palladius says: ‘I did 
not meet Macarius of Egypt, for he died a year before my entry into the 
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desert ; but Macarius of Alexandria I did meet, for he survived for 
three years of my nine years’ sojourn in Cellia. And some things 
I saw, some I heard from him, and some I learned from others’ (p. 47). 

xix and xx have no indication of origin. xxi professes to be a story 
heard from one Kronios; also xxii, the well-known story of Paul the 
Simple, of which variations exist. The first half of xxiii is perhaps the 
most curiously personal passage in the book, and it is wellnigh impos- 
sible to imagine it as an invention inserted in other material at haphazard, 
just to impart an air of personal narrative. The rest, which seems 
extraordinary and even grotesque, purports to be Pachon’s relation of 
his own experiences. 

Concerning the section xxiv-xxviii Reitzenstein and Bousset are 
undecided whether it is to be assigned to Palladius as his own com- 
position, or is made up of earlier materials worked over byhim. ‘There 
can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that it is his own composition. It 
covers pp. 77 to 83, and the foregoing tables shew that these pages 
supply their fair proportion of the turns of expression characteristic of 
Palladius. 

The case for xxiv is peculiarly strong. It would be difficult to find 
a more characteristically Palladian sentence than the Opening one : otros 
cis dxpov yevopevos doxyrys Kai Siaxpitixds Katyn xapioparos wore xth. 
Avaxpitixds Occurs 34. 11, and xdpurpa diaxpicews tvevpdtwv 120. 14, both 
of Evagrius. This Stephen had known St Anthony and had survived 
until Palladius’s time, but he had never met him ‘ owing to the distance 
of the place’; he heard, however, from Ammonius and Evagrius the 
report of a visit they paid tohim. The chapter closes with the apology : 
raita dupynoapev iva py fevikipeba Stray aylovs twas Bwpev rovovrors Tept- 
mecovtas maeow. An almost identical apology had occurred concerning 
the sufferings of Benjamine in xii: dvayxaiws ééyynodpyny 7d rdOos Todo, 
iva pr gevikopeOa Srav te wepirtatixoy dvdpacr Sixaiors cvpBaivy (36. 7). 

The next four chapters relate the stories of certain monks who had 
fallen away. Palladius vouches for three of these cases from personal 
knowledge, and introduces, as in many other places, his friends Macarius, 
Evagrius, and one Albanius, mentioned also at 137. 9, and perhaps at 
IOI. 5, as one of the companions of Evagrius. These chapters all 
appear to me as truly Palladian as any in the book. 

With xxix begins the portion recognized by Reitzenstein and Bousset 
as being certainly in the full sense the original composition of Palladius. 
I do not perceive the special reasons for this favourable verdict in behalf 
of xxix, xxx, xxxi (84-87). They are almost wholly void of the various — 
expressions cited already as characteristic of Palladius, and neither 
yvGous nor zvevpatixds Occurs in them: not that I desire to question the 
correctness of the judgement in their case. 
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The three chapters on Tabennisi and the Pachomian monks and nuns 
(xxxli-xxxiv), though passed as Palladian by Reitzenstein, will call for 
further treatment presently. And this brings us to chapter xxxv (p. roo), 
on John of Lycopolis, which has been taken above as the beginning of the 
portion of the book admitted by common consent as uncontrovertibly 
the original composition of Palladius. 

I cannot but think that the series of personal notes just recited 
makes a favourable impression. They are simple, straightforward, 
natural: they suggest a genuine record. There does not seem to be 
any intrinsic ground for doubt when Palladius says he saw such and 
such monks, and did not see such and such others, but heard about 
them from such and such persons. Bousset’s verdict that in this first 
part ‘he polished up an earlier document with a varnish of personal 
reminiscences, and so made an interesting travel-novel’ (of. cit. p. 190), 
is certainly not what is suggested by the book itself, but is imposed by 
a theory. ‘Touches of personal reminiscence run through the second 
part of the book, just the same in kind and in number as in the first. 
This uniformity in the personal element constitutes an argument for 
homogeneity strongly confirmatory of that derived from general stylistic 
and linguistic considerations. 

The theory of Reitzenstein and Bousset postulates, of course, that 
in the first portion, not only the definite personal notes, but also the 
allusions to Palladius’s circle of friends, to Melania, Evagrius, Ammonius, 
Dioscorus, and, furthermore, the parallelisms between striking expres- 
sions in the two parts of the book, and the idioms characteristic of 
Palladius, have all been worked into the supposed earlier document by 
Palladius himself. Indeed Bousset formulates it as a definite critical 
canon, that ‘where striking contacts are found in the different parts of 
the book, the hand of the Redactor has been busy’ (of. cit. p. 176). 
But there are limits to the burden that a redaction-theory will bear ; 
and an examination of the whole text shews, I believe, that these 
manifold traces of Palladius are so all-pervading, so woven into the 
very stuff of the narration, that the idea of their being but redactional 
additions must be set aside as beyond the limit of what is reasonable. 
Nor can I think that any one who reads the whole book through, will, 
on passing from the first portion to the second, be aware of any change 
in regard of matter, or of style and idiom, or of atmosphere. , 

Though it may seem that the case has been sufficiently laboured, 
still it is due to the authority and reputation of Drs Reitzenstein and 
Bousset, that the reasons be considered which led them to the opposite 
conclusion. These reasons may be quite simply stated : 

(1) the words yvaors, yrwortds, after occurring half a dozen times 
up to p. 20, do not occur again until p. 114, and then sixteen times to 
the end of the book ; 
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(2) wvevpatixds Occurs on p. 16, and not again till p. 91, and then 
seven times to the end; 

(3) cwhpootvy, cdppwv occur on pp. 56 and 84, but from p. 128 to 
the end eleven times. 

These facts, reinforced by subsidiary points, are held to constitute 
a difference in vocabulary, and in mentality, enough to prove that the 
section of the book from p. 21 to p. 77 (or 84) is essentially different 
in origin from the rest, which is properly Palladius’s composition. 

We must test the facts. 

I cannot think that the significance attached to vevparixds is 
justified in the Lausiac History. avevparixds (spiritualis) has been at 
all times a common word in Christian language, and need mean no 
more than ‘spiritual’, Its employment is not frequent (only eight or 
nine times in all), and in few instances does it seem to bear the 
technical sense so strongly emphasized by Reitzenstein. "Had he 
worked on one of the old editions, as Migne’s, he would have found 
mvevparixds perpetually throughout ; for it is part of the literary padding 
of B, the metaphrastic recension. Merely skimming through the text 
in Migne P. G. xxxiv, I noted the following occurrences of zvevpatixds 
in places where it does not occur in my text: 1o17 A, ro59 A D, rog1 A, 
1092 B D, 1097 A in first half; and in second 1186 B, 1194 B, 1195 A, 
1244 D, 1249 D. The Metaphrast who made B lived not more than 
half a century after Palladius; from the manner in which he inserted 
avevparixos into Palladius’s text it is clear that he did not attach any 
special significance to it, but regarded it as on a par with the other 
epithets, Oavpacrds, d0dvaros, wéyas, and the rest, that he interspersed so 
light-heartedly. 

The argument based on yvraous, ywworixds has more weight. These 
words had a long history: one thinks of the New Testament, of 
Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria, and the Gnostic movement in its 
many phases. Reitzenstein seems to believe that, as used in the 
Lausiac History, it preserves traces of its gnostic sense. But a number 
of the instances may be ruled out, as certainly not bearing this sense, 
but meaning only ‘knowledge’ in general. Such are: 

145. 16 yvaous Tis oixeias doOeveias 
149. 17 Wevdwvipou yvorews elevepwlcioa 
151. 9 yuaow ciAnda tév éxet povarTynpiwv 

There are two such instances in the Letter (p. 7. 6 and 21). 

Eighteen instances remain: of these five are in the first few pages 
and eight are in the single chapter xlvii. Thus, apart from this 
chapter, there are in the rest of the second part of the book (p. 100 
to the end) only three possibly significant occurrences of yous (114. 2, 
120. 14, 129. 14) and two of ywworixds (136. 3, 152.1). Five occurrences 
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in sixty-three pages (100-136, xlvii 142-169) is a distribution too 
exiguous to afford foundation for Reitzenstein’s theory of the dual 
origin of the Lausiac History, or outweigh the strong body of evidence 
already adduced in favour of its unity. 

It may be thought that this vindication of the unity of the Lausiac 
History, as through and through the composition of Palladius, has been 
worked out with undue elaboration and insistence. But this has not 
been done without a purpose. Reitzenstein’s dictum, that the words 
yvworikds and rvevyatixds supply in great measure the key to the under- 
standing of the developement of early Christianity (0. ci¢. p. 241) is 
original and striking, and his authority is great; and various German 
reviewers of his book have cited the words as pointing the way to new 
and fruitful methods of investigation. But the truth of the dictum can 
be appraised only by its being tested in single cases. When tested in 
the case of Lausiac History it is found wanting, because it has led its 
author astray. 

Needless to say there are numerous questions raised in Reitzenstein’s 
volume which it would be of interest to pursue. In particular would 
I like to examine the section dealing with the first four chapters of the 
Lausiac History, and offering reconstructions of an hypothetical earlier 
document lying behind them. Some of the certainties—the ‘ohne 
weiteres klar’, ‘ganz sicher’, ‘kein Zweifel’, ‘Sicherheit’—of p. 157 
challenge reconsideration, and it would, I believe, be instructive to 
arraign them before the bar of Cassian. But this could not be done 
within the space here available. I therefore pass on to a point of 
special interest in Bousset’s article. 

It is to be clearly understood that what has been controverted by me 
is the thesis that the section of the Lausiac History v—xxiii (or xxviii) 
is an earlier document containing a collection of Lives of monks, just 
taken over by Palladius, and ‘polished up with a varnish of personal 
notes’, in order to give it the semblance of a story of the author’s 
travels and experiences. It is not here questioned that individual 
chapters in this part of the work, or in the later part, may be based on 
earlier separate lives or apophthegmata. The chapters on Amoun of 
Nitria (viii) and on Paul the Simple (xxii) have been mentioned as very 
probably cases in point ; and the same may be suspected in other cases 
of monks of the earlier generation, concerning whom Palladius says his 
knowledge was by hearsay: whether he learned these stories from an 
old monk or from a written apophthegma is quite immaterial. 

Now if there be any part of the book that is likely to have an earlier 
document behind it, it is the Pachomian section, xxxii-xxxiv, containing 
as it does a full vésumé of the Rule and an account of the system of 
Tabennesiot monasteries, and of the manner of life led in them. Such 
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a document Palladius might very well have found when visiting the 
Tabennesiot monastery at Panopolis, probably on the way back from 
his exile at Syene. Now Bousset points out that if in the account of 
the monasteries (p. 93. 7-96. 5) the personal passages of Palladius’s own 
experiences be removed, what remains is better in grammar and con- 
struction, and is a more consistent description (of. ci#. p. 191). It is 
therefore curious to observe that there exists an authority for the text 
in which precisely the passages cut out by Bousset do not stand, viz. 
the Syriac version found in Anan Isho’s ‘Paradise’! The crucial 
portion of the Greek is here reproduced, the words omitted in the 
Syriac being enclosed in [ ]: 


"Eortv otv [ratra ra] povacrypia tetova Kpatiocavta TovTov Tov TvToV, 
ovvreivovta eis érraxurxidious dvépas. éote dé TO mpirov kal péya pova- 
oTipiov évOa. airos 6 Tlaxdpuos @ OKEL, [76 kal Ta GAXa droxuncav povacrnpia| 
éxov dvdpas xtAlovs Tpiaxocious. [ev ols Kai 6 KaNos "AdpGsvos 6 6 pidos pov 
yevopevos yvIjovs, TO vov Sevtepetwv ev TO povacrnpiw dv ws doKavdaduotov 
dmoartéAXovow év “AAckavdpeia eri 7d StarwAjoa piv adirav Ta épya, cvvw- 
vyracbat dé ras Xpetas. | éort b& GAAa povacrypia diré diaxogiwy Kai 
Tplaxootwy" [év ofs kat «is Tlavos Thy modw eiceAOnv eipov dvdpas Tpra 
kogiovs. tév TovTw TO povactypiw édpaxa pdmras Sexdrevte, xadxeis Extra, 
TéKTOVaS _Téooapas, kapnAapious Sudexa, kvapeis dexdmevre. | épyalovrat be 
Tacav TéXVIY, Kal €k TOV TEpiTTeEvpaTwV oixovopowvres kal Ta TOV yovaixav 
povacry pia. [kal puAaxds. | [spépovor be Kal Xxocpous" €nov 5& Wéeyovros Td 
Tpayya, éAeyor a: Tapocel (95. 5 .| dvacravres 5é of éhypepevtai 
OpOproe of pey rept TO paryerpeiov ot 5¢ wepi tas tparelas yivovra [iorwow 
ov avras pEXpt TpiTys Gpas drapricavres | érBévres Kata tpamrelay 
dptous ... Tupovs Body | ri tGv Kpe@v dxpa] «rd. 


The origin and character of the Pachomian section in Anan Isho’s 
‘Paradise’ is unknown. From what is said on pp. Ixxix and 205 of my 
edition it will be seen that the redaction of the Lausiac History in 
book i of Anan Isho is a conglomerate made up from various sources. 
The Syriac of the Pachomian section is not known to exist outside of 
its place in the ‘ Paradise’, and there is no reason for assuming it to 
* belong to either of the standard Syriac versions of the Lausiac History. 
It may very well have been a separate fragment, Syriac or Greek, picked 
up by Anan Isho, and so may preserve an earlier Pachomian document 
utilized by Palladius. 

What is more curious still is that a Greek text of this section exists 
closely, though not completely, akin to that represented by the Syriac. 
Any one who follows the text of this section through my apparatus will 
find that the sigla s*" and 33-47 go very consistently together. s* is 
Anan Isho’s Syriac ; and 33 and 47 are two Greek MSS, not giving the 


1 In Syriac it is in Bedjan’s ed., p. 112; in English it is in Budge’s Paradise of 
the Fathers, i. 144. 
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Lausiac History as a whole, but collections of oddments of pieces, of 
most miscellaneous textual character, from Historia Lausiaca, Historia 
Monachorum, and Apophthegmata (see description of 47 at p. xxi, and 
of 33 at p. Ixxiv of my Introduction). The nature of these two collec- 
tions makes it here again quite possible, that the Pachomian section 
may have been, not an excerpt from the Lausiac History, but an actual 
Greek text utilized by Palladius. 

The pieces marked in the above extract as omitted in s® are 
omitted also in 33-47, except that at the point marked with a t they 
have év rovrows é®paxa partas téxtovas KapyAapiovs xvadeis.' We are 
here in the presence of a difficult textual problem. These words are 
one of the series of definite personal touches—éwpaxa—which are all 
absent from s**. How are we to account for the presence of this one 
alone in 33-47? Our perplexity is increased by an examination of the 
whole series of readings of s™ and 33-47.2 It seems impossible to 
propose any theory that will account at once for their agreements and 
their divergences. There is no doubt that the agreements are the 
dominant fact, and they shew a close relationship between the Greek that 
underlay s*" and 33-47, however the coincidences of the latter with the 
text of the Lausiac History may be accounted for.* 

Let it be assumed that this Greek represents an earlier Pachomian 
document: What are its bearings on the discussion of the theory of 
Reitzenstein and Bousset? Have we not here its verification—an 
earlier document into which Palladius introduced personal reminiscences, 
the very thing they say he did throughout the first half of the book ? 

But what he does in this case, where, ex Aypothesi, his method of 
dealing with earlier documents may be tested, is something quite 
different from what Reitzenstein and Bousset suppose him to have: 
done. The personal touches are not fictitious but genuine experiences. 
In regard to Aphthonius, the passage from the Vita Pachomii given 
under my text shews that specially trustworthy monks of Tabennisi 
used to be sent to Alexandria for the purposes named by Palladius ; 
Bousset does not doubt that Palladius had met Aphthonius at Alexandria 
on such occasions. Nor is there reason for doubting that Palladius did 


1 33-47 also have the sentence beginning icrwour. 

2 It is to be remembered that though the full collation of 33 and 47 is given in 
xxxii, only select more important variants are recorded in xxxiii, xxxiv. 

3 If we have here really an earlier Greck document used by Palladius as the 
groundwork of his narrative, it becomes certain that the three pieces on pp. 94, 95 
of my edition placed in [ ] are genuine personal reminiscences, and belong to the 
text of the Lausiac History. Their absence from PT and other authorities for 
the text of the Lausiac History is to be attributed to the fact that the keeping of 
swine and the eating of their flesh, even by the old and the infirm, became offensive 
to later Greek ideas of monastic propriety. 
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visit the Tabennesiot monastery known from the Vita to have been at - 
Panopolis ; he would have passed it on the way to or from Syene. 

Moreover it is seen that, if we here have an earlier document of the 
kind postulated, Palladius by no means rewrote it freely. On the 
contrary, he reproduced it practically as it stood. Apart from the 
personal additions bracketed in the extract above, the differences 
between his text and that of 33-47 are infrequent and trivial.’ Of 
the turns of expression we have learned to recognize as his pet idioms, 
not one is to be found in xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv.? 

Thus, even if we are in the presence of an earlier document, it 
affords, not confirmation, but yet another refutation of the theory 
devised by Reitzenstein and Bousset. 

In conclusion, a word must be said on the Historia Monachorum. 
This work, kindred to the Lausiac History, exists in Latin and Greek 
(and Syriac, but this is a translation of the Greek). The Latin is 
confessed on all hands to be the work of Rufinus. The question has 
been debated, as between the Latin and the Greek, which is the 
original and which the translation. By Dr Preuschen the priority of 
the Latin was defended, by myself that of the Greek ; and this latter 
view has come to be commonly accepted. Reitzenstein now intervenes 
with a new theory: that Rufinus’s Latin is a translation indeed from 
Greek, not, however, from our extant Greek, but from an earlier (lost) 
collection of Greek Lives, an ‘aretologion’, such as he postulates in 
the case of the first half of Palladius: this work is the one named by 
Sozomen (vi 29) as his source and as being by Timotheus, bishop of 
Alexandria (d. 385): and the extant Greek work is a translation of 
Rufinus’s Latin. 

For the first two-thirds of the book, after the first chapter, the two 
texts run closely parallel, and it is a mere case of translation on the one 
side or the other. But the closing portion is greatly different, being 
longer in the Latin than in the Greek ; and here Sozomen’s affinity is 
clearly with the Latin. Various hypotheses have been devised to 
account for the textual phenomena, none of them wholly satisfactory. 
Reitzenstein’s is in some respects a new hypothesis. It involves the 
position that the Greek, edited by Preuschen in his work Pad/ladius und 
Rufinus, was translated from Rufinus’s Latin. As has been said, I had 
maintained the contrary view; and Reitzenstein’s treatment of the 
subject in his second chapter is necessarily in large measure a criticism 
of my proofs and method of investigation. Our methods are, indeed, 


1 The piece 1]. 13-16 p. 97, entered in the apparatus as wanting in s**, is in 
Budge ; his copy is a better text than Bedjan’s. 

2 At the very beginning we notice ds xarafimOjva: mpoppnoeav Kal dnracidyv 
(omitted in s®, but in 33-47) and els dyay éyévero giAdv@pwnos, instead of eis dxpov. 
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diametrically opposite. He selects from the later portion of the book 
a piece, the story of Paul the Simple, wherein the difference between 
the Latin and the Greek is at its maximum, so great that there is 
hardly question of translation at all: and he argues for, and shews, the 
literary and general superiority of the Latin over the Greek-—-which 
I would say is in great measure due to Rufinus’s literary sense and free 
ideas in regard to translation and reproduction. I, on the other hand, 
selected a long chapter, that on Apollos or Apollonius, wherein the two 
texts are most closely parallel, so that it is indubitably a case of transla- 
tion throughout; and I instituted a minute comparison, signalizing 
some thirty indications, of very varying cogency, all pointing in the 
direction of the priority of the Greek. I should have thought that my 
method would appeal to a philologist. I will here repeat only one of 
the passages adduced : 


TloAAdKis kai rept THs trodoyis Multa de hospitalitatis studio 
tav adeApav EXeyev Ott disserebat, et praecipiebat attentius 
ut adventantes fratres quasi Domini 

suscipiamus adventum. nam et 

Ac épxopévovs adorari fratres adventantes pro- 

Tous ddeAhors tpooKuveiv. pterea, inquit, traditio habetur, ut 
ov yap atrovs, dA\AG Tov @cdv zpove- certum sit in adventu eorum ad- 
Kivnoas. ldes yap, gyoi, tov ventum Domini Iesu haberi, qui 
GdeAddv cov, eldes Kipiov tov @edv dicit: ‘Hospes fui et suscepistis 


gov. me.’ sic enim et Abraham suscepit 

Kai TovTo, yo, rapa tov "ABpaap eos qui homines quidem vide- 

TrapeAnpaper. bantur, Dominus autem in eis 
intelligebatur. 


On this I commented: It will be seen at a glance that the beauty of 
the Greek is wholly gone in the Latin. The Greek owes its superiority 
very much to the striking quotation «ides yap «rd. ; this is an Agraphon 
cited twice by Clement of Alexandria in the same words, and also by 
Tertullian (Resch, Agrapha, 296). Rufinus did not recognize the cita- 
tion, and so paraphrased it, substituting a biblical text for the apocryphal 
saying. It will hardly be suggested that a Greek translator or copyist 
inserted the Agraphon—indeed, although it has disappeared, its echo is 
still plainly discernible in the Latin. 

This instance has been commonly accepted (and I am able to say, 
was accepted by my friend Dr Preuschen himself) as being in itself 
practically decisive in favour of the priority of the Greek. And so, when 
I found Reitzenstein discussing this chapter on Apollos, I began to feel 
excited as to how he would deal with this piece of evidence. Great was 
my disappointment on finding that he passed it over without mention. 

Here I will ask the historians of Greek or Latin literature not to take 
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Reitzenstein’s verdict unexamined, but to withhold their judgement until 
they have studied my presentation of the case in Lausiac History Part I, 
§§ 3 and 8, and Appendices I and II ; and also that of Dr Carl Schmidt 
in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1899. In this article, which is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of Egyptian monachism, he made an 
independent study of the question, and concluded that, where the texts 
run parallel, the Greek edited by Dr Preuschen is the original and the 
Latin the translation.’ 


This article is entitled ‘Questions of History’. My readers may be 
disposed to think its title ought rather to have been ‘Questions of 
Literary Criticism’. But in truth it is a question of history that is at 
issue, viz. the character of Palladius as an historian, and the place his 
book should hold among the sources for the history of Monachism. 
Dr Reitzenstein’s treatment of the problems involved has brought it 
about that the determination of this question is mainly a matter of 
literary criticism. 

I trust I do not unduly flatter myself in hoping that the outcome of 
this series of ‘ Palladiana’ will be to satisfy scholars and historians that 
there is no reason for revising or reversing the favourable estimate of 
Palladius and his work formed by the common consent of critics sixteen 
or twenty years ago, in their notices of Dr Preuschen’s Paéladius und 
Rufinus and my own Lausiac History of Pailladius. Of these it will 
suffice to cite, as a sample, the verdict expressed by Dr Carl Schmidt 
in the aforesaid article : ‘The high historical value of both sources is 
proved beyond all doubt.’ 

E. CUTHBERT BUTLER. 


1 At p. 13, 1. 15, of this article there is an unfortunate misprint, which is 
calculated to throw the whole passage into confusion. The words ‘erste’ and 
‘ zweite’ should be transposed. As they stand, Preuschen’s position and mine are 
inverted. 
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THE DIDACHE RECONSIDERED. 


In the Preface to his Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, the Dean’ 
of Wells writes that ‘The ultimate aim of these Lectures is to reach 
a point of view from which the literary character and the historical 
value of the Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, can be justly esti- 
mated’. He had already essayed the same task in this JOURNAL for 
April 1912. But inasmuch as he then held the theory of an original 
Jewish ‘Two Ways’, he did not attempt to apply the principle which is 
now ‘the master light of all his seeing’ to the whole of our Didache, but 
only to its second part, that dealing with the ordering of Church life. 
Here, however, he is quite thoroughgoing in his theory of literary 
fiction, according to which ‘the Didachist ’—to use his own artificial 
title for so artificial a person as he imagines—‘ was endeavouring to 
present a picture of the way in which the Gentile Churches were ordered 
by their Apostolic founders’,’ and to that end ‘sought to confine him- 
self, so far as he could, to such precepts and regulations as could be 
authenticated, directly or indirectly, by writings of the Apostolic age’. 

The Didache, then, is an antiquarian mosaic, most elaborately and 
artificially constructed, with a deliberate purpose of fictitious verisimili- 
tude or camouflage, yet in such a way as to convey an impression of 
primitive simplicity, in spirit as well as in content, which has led astray 
modern scholars of all schools, as it did those among whom the forgery 
was first hunched. ‘His object may have been to recall the Church of 
his own day [which Dr Robinson now rather inclines to bring down 
later than Origen, instead of ¢. A. D. 160, as when he wrote in 1912] to 
a greater simplicity by presenting this picture of the primitive Christian 
Society’ (p. 83). 

In pursuance of his newly reached conviction that there never was 
‘a Jewish manual’ setting forth the ‘Two Ways’, as Dr C. Taylor had 
induced him and others to believe, Dr Robinson proceeds to adduce 
proofs that ‘the moral instruction’, like the ecclesiastical ordinances, 
was not what had come to the compiler of the Didache as actual 
Apostolic tradition, either orally preserved or in a written ‘Two Ways’ 
such as he incorporates in his work. It was simply what ‘the Apostles 
might reasonably be supposed to have sanctioned for their Gentile 
converts’ (p. v). The sources from which he derived his materials for 
such an ideal representation were ‘the “ Two Ways” of the Epistle of 
Barnabas ’—their original form, albeit ‘an incongruous medley’ (p. 72), 

1 Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache being the Donnellan Lectures delivered 


before the University of Dublin in 1920 by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. S.P.C.K., 
1920. 
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to which the Didachist imparted ‘an improved arrangement ’—along . 
with ‘ matter taken from the Sermon on the Mount, from Hermas, and 
from other writers’ (p. 80). Such is the thesis which the present 
lectures are meant to prove, with the support of the analogy as to the 
Didachist’s characteristic method which an earlier essay on the second 
part of the Didache (here reprinted as an Appendix) is claimed to 
furnish. The results of the two investigations are summarized in the 
Epilogue to the present work. 

Before dealing with the fresh argument, we must take some space to 
challenge the cogency of those parts of the Appendix which most con- 
cern the thesis as a whole, a thesis which places the composition of the 
Didache completely outside the first century and denies to it all real 
relevance to historical conditions in the Apostolic and early sub- 
Apostolic ages. First, then, it is alleged that the Didachist ‘betrays 
himself here and there . . . by attributing to the Apostolic age practices 
which undoubtedly belong to a later period’” If the Dean includes in 
these the use in Did. vii of the three-fold Name, found at the end of 
Matthew, as an actual baptismal formula, the present reviewer is not 
concerned to deny that such was a post-Apostolic practice ; yet it may 
well have arisen, in circles where Matthew’s Gospel was current, as early 
as c. 80-100, the date to which Lightfoot was content to refer our 
Didache. But as regards the casuistry of the forms of baptism which 
follow in vii 2-4, with the probable exception of the reference to 
fasting on the part of the baptizand and others (which leads on to the 
next section), the secondary character of this section is manifest even in 
the wording, addressed as it is to a single minister, whereas Church 
actions elsewhere have a plural address to the community as a body. 
And this is only one clear case of a tendency to supplemental addition 
to which such bodies of rules are most liable, and of which there are 
probably other instances not only in Part ii but also in Part i of our 
Didache, notably i 3>-ii 1.1 Further, there is no reason why the end of 
Matthew’s Gospel may not have contributed, as Dr Robinson argues, to 
the title of our Didache, ‘Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve 
Apostles to the Nations’ (not necessarily to the original form of vii 1, 
which probably read ‘ into the name of the Lord’, as in ix 5), and even to 


1 Probably also vi 2 f and the last sentence in v, ‘ May ye be delivered, children, 
from these one and all’ (4wdvrav), where the plural address, not elsewhere in the 
‘Two Ways’ (iv 11 being no real exception), comes badly just before the ‘ See thou 
lest any one cause thee to stray from this way of (the) Teaching’. As regards 
Part ii, ‘through Jesus Christ’ (absent from the Ps-Athanasian De Virginitate xiii 
and Ap, Const. vii), and probably also ‘and the power’ (not in Ap. Const., and 
reversing the order of the dvvajus and dda in viii 2), may be cited as an insertion in 
ix 4.. Those which may be suspected (like i 3°-ii 1 in Part i) of being parts of an 
early revision or fresh edition are referred to below. 
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some sections in Part ii as it nowstands. But it is another matter to say 
that when the Didache refers to ‘the Gospel’ as the sanction for this or 
that precept (viii 2, xi 3, xv 3f), it refers to any written Gospel at all. 
Still more doubtful, in spite of the Dean’s ingenious combinations—the 
very ingenuity of which tells somewhat against their probability as verae 
causae—is the use of the Fourth Gospel inferred from the Eucharistic 
sections (ix-x). There the use of «dopa is perfectly natural as arising 
directly from «Adv dprov (xiv 1, cf. Acts ii 46, and xAdows Tod dprov. 
Acts ii 42); while few of those familiar with Jewish modes of thought 
will feel it needful to resort to that Gospel because verbal parallels can 
be found in it to the Eucharistic prayers. The shades of meaning in 
the use of words are what really count most, and they are always more 
Hebraic in the Didache than in the Johannine Gospel (e. g. in ‘the holy 
Vine of David’ = the Messianic Kingdom, as compared with ‘I am the 
true Vine’, John xv 1)—a fact which tells against the Didache :being 
the later in date, as alleged by Dr Robinson. In fact one may apply to 
his theory of artificial compilation’ here the phrase which he himself 
applies to one of the prayers in question : it is ‘a literary tour de force’. 
They are far too natural and religiously impressive to have had the 
origin suggested, rather than have grown up in the same atmosphere as 
that of Acts ii—iv, in connexion with the semi-domestic sort of Eucharistic 
meals? described in Acts ii 42, 46. Finally, to suggest that the 
‘remarkable group of ejaculations’ in Did. x 6, including even the 
*"Apny at the end of the whole Eucharistic series, is made up eclectically 
out of scattered expressions in 1 Cor. and a phrase in Matt. xxi 9, 
modified in the light of xxii 45 (though, even so, we hardly get ro Oeo 
AaBis), seems only to shew the dangers of ‘vigour and rigour’ in the 
carrying out of a line of thought, uncontrolled by sufficient use of the 
historic imagination. 

Much the same ‘over-subtle’ adducing of verbal parallels without 
explaining the element of diversity, or other independent features 
associated with them in the Didache, marks the attempt to explain 


1 Here, as elsewhere, we have .in fact to recognize cases of that over-subtlety 
which our critic himself anticipates (p. 103) as likely to be found in some of his 
points. Such are the denial of any historical significance to the type of Eucharist 
depicted so vividly in chh. ix-x, on the score of the parallelism of pera 1d éuwAnOjvac 
with the éverAnoOnoay (instead of éxoprac@ncay) of the Johannine story of the 
Feeding of the Multitude ; and again of the order, Cup before Bread, in the Didache 
and in Paul's allusion to the Eucharist in 1 Cor. x 16f, although in the latter’s 
more explicit account in the next chapter he has the usual order! Further, the 
sense of reAeiou abriy év rH dyarp cov is by no means clearly the same as that of 
the phrase in 1 John iv 18. 

2 So to depict the primitive Eucharist after a.D. 150 would only shock sentiment 
and frustrate the Didachist’s assumed aim. 

VOL. XXII. R 
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away, as tags from Pauline Epistles, the Didache’s witness to the © 
charismatic ministries of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers. ‘ But suffer 
the Prophets to give thanks as much as they will’ has nothing that is 
characteristic in common with ‘Else if thou (any Christian) bless in 
Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place of the ordinary person (?3«rov) 
say the Amen at thy thanksgiving?’ And so on, through most of the 
series of supposed borrowings, up to what is perhaps the climax of 
the incredibilities created by a too verbal method, viz. the explanation 
of the maxim ‘for they (the prophets) are your high-priests ’ by reference 
to John xi 51: ‘being high-priest that year, he (Caiaphas) prophesied 
(in the sense of ‘ predicted’) that Jesus should die for the nation ’. 

Having thus eliminated the Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers of the 
Didache from serious consideration as historical entities (though they 
seem implied in Hermas at an earlier date than. is here assigned to the 
Didache, and in much the same sense),-Dr Robinson has still to ‘ask 
what notable features remain unexplained, and incapable of explanation, 
on the principle of deduction from Apostolic writings’. Under this 
head he allows that ‘the recognition of the professional Prophet may be 
regarded as’ a positive feature ‘ characteristic of the writer’s situation’. 
But surely the concrete references to such prophets in Did. xi 9, 11. 12 
at least, must be taken as also from the life ; and this seems to carry us 
half-way back towards taking the whole section at its face value, and as 
primitive in date as well as in conditions. To many the very xaiveté of 
the tests of the genuineness of such ‘apostles’ as the Didache con- 
templates will appear to be a mark of historical truth rather than the 
opposite, as also the absence of ‘reference to Christian theology or 
soteriology in connexion with the preparation for Baptism’, not to speak 
of the theological simplicity of the work generally. These and other 
matters make the question of ‘ the writer’s object in composing the book ’ 
a greater problem, on the Dean’s theory, than he seems to realize. 


Thus far we have found no real proof that Part ii of the Didache 
demands the hypothesis of historical fiction, made by literary camou- 
flage to look like primitive fact. What, then, of Part i, that dealing with 
the ‘Two Ways?’ Here, again, on sound critical principles, one must 
at first rule out a portion of our Didache in this connexion, as not 
belonging to the original work, though in the end we may find that it 
too is really first-century matter: For both external evidence of other 
documents, prior to the Apostolic Constitutions late in the fourth 
century, and internal evidence derived from the lack of homogeneity with 
its context, shew that i 3-ii 1 is a secondary section. In particular it 
follows badly on ‘ All things whatsoever thou wouldest not should be 
done to thee, do thou also not do to another’. ‘This negative form, 
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which the Didache adds to the positive form of this Golden Rule, leads 
naturally to ii 2 ff with its ‘shalt nots’, but most awkwardly to ‘ Bless 
them that curse you and pray for your enemies’, &c. 

Leaving, then, i 3>-ii 1 out of account for the present, we come now 
to the Dean’s main thesis, that the Epistle of Barnabas was the one 
true original of the ‘Two Ways’, and that our Didache depends directly 
on ‘ Barnabas’ for the matter common to both. The present writer has 
long held, as Dr Robinson holds, that there never was a Jewish manual 
for instruction of proselytes in the ‘Two Ways’. But to deny that there 
ever was a body of such Jewish instruction current orally, which passed 
over with some modification into Christian catechesis for Gentile 
converts, is a very different thing. In fact such a theory seems needed 
to explain the highly Jewish character of the ‘Two Ways’, including its 
largely negative form, even as found in Barnabas—with the more 
positive and evangelical genius of which it seems but ill to accord. 
Thus it does in very truth involve ‘transition ’ to ‘ another sort of know- 
ledge (gnosis) and instruction’ (didache), when ‘ Barnabas’ passes from 
his allegorizing but Evangelic gnosis to his exposition of the ‘Two 
Ways’. Indeed, perhaps the most serious and radical defect in the 
Dean’s whole treatment is the degree to which he fails to recognize the 
fundamentally Jewish point of view and quality of the ‘‘Two Ways’ so far 
as common to Barn. and Did., and the significance of the fact that the 
former’s distinctive touches are of a more positively Christian kind, 
while the latter (in its original sections) contains much extra matter of 
the Jewish type,’ and so cannot be a much later Christian compilation 
based mainly on Barnabas. This applies particularly to the very Jewish 
series (iii 1-6) of negative precepts introduced by ‘ My son’, each backed 
with appeal to the fruits of the vice in question, the whole being followed 
by four precepts continuous in thought with the last of that series. 
But whereas the latter series appears in Barn. in various contexts, there 
is no sign of the former one—-owing surely to its unacceptable Jewish 
style of thought. 

The case is similar with the opening of the next section in the Did. 
(iv 1 f), which offers a point of comparison between it and Barn. of which 
the Dean makes a good deal, but in a way which seems to reverse the 
true relations of the matter. For it, too, begins with ‘ My son’, followed 
by ‘him that speaketh unto thee the Word of God thou shalt remember 
night and day, and shalt honour him as the Lord ; for in the quarter 
whence the Lordship is spoken of, there is the Lord. And thou shalt 
seek out daily the persons of the saints, that thou mayest find rest in 
their words.’ This seems thoroughly Jewish in conception (though as 

1 e.g. ii 5 ov éora & Adyos cov Yevdys, ov Kevds, dAAA pepEcTwpévos mpage, Which 
is supported even by Barn., where the Evil Way is xardpas peorn. 

R 2 
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adapted to Christian conditions), and is continuous with the foregoing - 
not only in virtue of the address ‘My son’, but also as taking up the 
words in iii 8, ‘trembling continually at the words which thou hast 
heard.’ In Barn., however, its equivalent (adjusted to its new context 
by needful omission of ‘My son’) reads as follows: ‘Thou shalt /ove 
as (the) apple of thine eye everyone that speaketh unto thee the word of ¢he 
Lord. Thou shalt remember ¢he day of Judgement night and day, and 
shalt seek out each day the persons of the saints, either labouring by 
word and going on thy way to exhort and studying to save a soul 
by (the) word, or with thy hands shalt thou work for a ransom of thy 
sins.’ Here the differences may most easily and naturally be viewed as 
enhancements, after Barnabas’s characteristic manner, for his purpose of 
urgent exhortation, with the Judgement Day ever in view. Most 
notable is the change from the attitude of a convert towards his regular 
teacher in the things of God and towards ‘the saints’ who have words 
of experience to impart to him, to that of a full member of the Church 
towards his peers. Such a one is indeed to love all who can remind 
him of ‘the word of the Lord’ that is their common rule of life: but he 
is also and especially to seek out ‘the saints’ in order to do them good, 
whether by word or by the alms which avail as ransom for one’s own 
sins. It is easy to understand how the more rudimentary exhortation 
found in the Didache might be developed in the hands of sucha teacher 
as ‘ Barnabas’ (the Dean’s characterization of whom is perhaps the best 
part of his lectures), into meat fit for more advanced Christians, as he 
conceived things ; but it is hard to imagine the reverse process, especially 
as the mofif of the last clause in Barn. was a most popular one in the 
second and third centuries. This does not necessarily mean that 
Barnabas used our Didache ; but at least it means that both used the 
‘Two Ways’, in a form like that in our Didache, and that the Didache 
preserves more faithfully its original contents and order, while Barnabas 
handles it in both respects more freely. This would be quite in keeping 
with his strongly subjective genius and the fresh use he is making of the 
‘Two Ways’, as applied to more mature Christian readers than those 
originally contemplated by such instruction. 

As to the order of the ‘ Two Ways’ in Barnabas, the Dean seems to 
agree with Bryennius in thinking it ‘inconceivable that if Barnabas 
had the more systematic form in front of him he could have deliberately 
thrown it into such confusion’ (p. 72). ‘To me, on the contrary, it is 
psychologically inconceivable that ‘the Didachist ’ should have succeeded 
so well in putting together the ‘incongruous medley in Barnabas’ into 
so coherently ordered a whole, and that re/ative to a Jewish rather than 
later Christian point of view—such as Dr Robinson has to postulate for 
him. Barnabas’s disordering procedure, however, would be quite natural 
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if he saw Christian life and duty in a different perspective, while he did 
not care for a good deal of the original contents of the ‘Two Ways’, 
those, namely, most Jewish in style of thought. As he glossed some of 
the precepts he cites and adds others (which our Didache would have no 
similar motive for omitting), so he might instinctively alter the order #0 
suit his own emphasis in the description of the Christian ideal. 

So, too, with the opening of the ‘Two Ways’ in each, It is almost 
inconceivable that the fuller and more vivid form in Barnabas should 
be the source of the simple and more colourless form of the common 
conception in the Didache. As to the negative form of the Golden 
Rule, added in the Didache as a paraphrase of the positive form found in 
Lev. xix 18 (not first in Matt. xxii), it was probably, from the first, part 
of the oral ‘Two Ways’, so as to adapt the Second Table (like the 
definition of God as ‘Him who made thee’ does the First) to the use of 
Gentiles, already familiar with this form of the principle (see Hastings 
D.B.v 444 note). Here, then, Barn. seems to amplify the less distinc- 
tively Christian language of the ‘Two Ways ’—its First Table by ‘thou 
shalt glorify Him who rescued thee from death’, and, later on, 
the Second, by ‘thou shalt love thy neigbour deyond thy soul’ instead of 
‘as thyself’. He also relapses at times from his own special categories, 
e. g. ‘the Way of Light, and the Way of Darkness’, to those of his more 
Jewish basis, as in the phrase ‘from death’ just cited, and still more in 
his section on the Way of Death (where we get several ideas which 
occur in both ‘Ways’ in the Did. but are lacking in Barnabas’s ‘ Way 
of Light’). ‘Thus we read, ‘ The Way of the Black One is crooked and 
Jull of cursing (so Didache, cf. ‘filled full with deed’, ii 5). For the 
Way is (one) of Death eternal, along with penalty’—a characteristic 
blend of the original and of Barnabas’s own glosses. 

Space does not allow further testing in detail. But the net result is 
that everything points, if not to the use of the Didache by Barnabas, then 
at least to common use, as basis, of a Jewish-Christian catechism on the 


1 Further, I do not agree that Barn.’s order is such a medley as is assumed. 
I seem to discern in it a certain progressive movement of thought in two main 
stages, the first (xix 2-5) developing the First Table in precepts expressive of 
a right Godward attitude, the second the manward, introduced by ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour above thy soul’. This is the second half of Did. i 2, with the 
substitution for ‘ as thyself’ (followed by the minimizing Negative Golden Rule) of 
‘above thy soul,’ a more Evangelic clause, from ii 7. This phrase appealed to him, 
as we see from his use of it elsewhere (i 4, iv 6). Similarly for ‘the Evil (wovnpa) 
Way’, which stands in Did. v 1, Barn. has substituted ‘crooked’ along with his 
characteristic phrase ‘the Black One’. But the phrase is found at an earlier point 
(iv 10), where Barn. has special affinity with the Did., in the words ‘Let us 
hate completely (reAciws) the works of the Evil Way’ (see next note, on Barn. iv 9f 
and Did. xvi 2). 
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Two Ways, possibly entitled ‘ Teaching (A.daxy) of the Lord’. This was . 
probably known to the author of our Didache in its original form, and 
also to Barnabas (possibly in a rather different shape). If there are any 
traces of Barnabas in the present text of our Didache, these can best be 
explained as secondary glosses, like those from Barnabas (and once at 
least from Hermas, see iv 8) in the text of the Latin Doctrina Aposto- 
forum. For our Didache certainly underwent modification : witness the 
considerable interpolation (in a more Christian interest) i 3>-ii 1, and 
possibly also vi 2-3 (‘thou shalt be perfect’, as a motive for bearing the 
full demands of ‘the yoke of the Lord ’, i. e. Christ’s Gospel ideal, being 
common to both). Even at this stage, however, it was probably prior 
to, not based on, Hermas. For certain central ideas of Mand. iv do 
not appear at all in Did. i 5: for instance, that God’s gifts (Swpyyara, as 
James i 16, while Didache has the more distinctive yapiopara), from 
which He (6 6eds, whereas Didache has 6 zaryp) would have alms given 
without reserve (dds) to those who ask, are what one obtains by one’s 
labours (é« rv xérwv gov). On the other hand Did. i 5 and especially 
i 6, GAAG Kai epi tovrov Se (? 5y) cipyrat, ‘ISpwodtw 7 éAenpooivy cov <is 
Tas xelpds wou, pexpis dv yvas rive ds (perhaps a current form of an idea 
in Ecclus. xii 1 éav e0 woujs yvOb rive woveis), would explain Hermas’s 
emphasis on the opposite view, with his pi diordfwv tin 36s 7 tive pH 
86s. Further, Mand. xi, with its maxim ‘ By his life test the man who 
hath the Divine Spirit ’, suggests knowledge of Did. xi 8, ‘ By their ways 
(rpérwv), then, shall the false prophet and the prophet be recognized.’ 
To the same completed edition, rather than the original Didache, 
might even belong the one passage where any substantive use of 
Barnabas has any real plausibility. This is Did. xvi 2, compared with 
Barn. iv 9. But Barn. iv 9 is remote from chh. xix—xx, which contain 
the Two Ways in ‘Barnabas’. Thus it is antecedently more probable 
that Barnabas took the common matter from the eschatological close of 
the Didache (Part ii of which was otherwise not to his purpose) than 
that ‘the Didachist’ adopted it from its distant context in Barnabas, 
omitting, too, some of the most striking features in that context, whereas 
Barnabas has there several touches which look like echoes of phrases in 
Did. xvi 2 and its context.’- Be this as it may, it would be possible to 
1 The thick type in the following citation of Barn. iv 9-11 will suggest how the 
case stands, Explaining that he was writing ‘not as a Teacher (d:dacxados, in the 
special or quasi-prophetic sense of Did. xiii 2, xv 1 f, cf. xi 10, which the Dean tends 
to call in question), but as it befits one who loves not to omit (anything) from the 
resources at his disposal (d@’ dv éxopuer)’, Barn. goes on: Ard mpooéxwper év tais 
éoxarats fpépars (so Did. xvi 3, and éoxatw in 2). Ovdéey yap dpeAdqon yas 6 mas 
xpovos rijs twas (cf (ams in Did. xvi 1) jyadv, édy ph viv dv re dvdpy (éoxaTw 
Did. xvi 2, but cf. adgavopévns rijs dvopias, below) xaipq Kai Trois péAAovow cKavdddors 
(Did. goes on to specify such), ds mpéwe: viots Oeo0, dvricT@pev . . . Miohoaper teAelws 
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admit dependence of Did. xvi 2 on Barn. iv gf rather than vice versa— 
especially if Did. xvi belonged to a second edition of the Didache, like 
i 3>-ii 1, where similar phenomena of dependence on our Matthew and 
Luke also appear—without any presumption that the ‘Two Ways’ of 
the Didache came from Barnabas xix—xx. 

Nor does the hypothesis just hinted at, that the original Didache ,did 
not include all our text of it (apart even from the clearly late inter- 
polations in the section on Baptism in ch. vii), apply only to the mani- 
fest insertion in ch. i, and its probable fellow, vi 2-3. Once it is 
established in the first and chief of these cases, it is natural to ask 
whether it does not apply also to instances of marked dependence on 
our Gospel of Matthew elsewhere. That this is so in ix 5%, xai yap mepi 
Tovrov eipnxev 6 Kipios' My dare rd ayvov Trois xvai, is rendered the more 
probable by the similarity of its introduction to that ini 6, "AAAG xai 
mepi tovrou dé (yn, Bryennius) eipyra: xrd., which, if not integral to the 
section of Evangelic matter i 3°-5, at least pre-supposes it. But the 
most important case calling for consideration is the section (ch. viii) 
dealing with Fasting and Prayer, and citing the Lord’s Prayer with the 
introduction, ‘Nor yet pray ye as the hypocrites; but as the Lord 
enjoined in His Gospel so pray ye, Our Father, &c.’ It is not that this 
Prayer itself is quoted from the Gospel of Matthew,’ for the wording 
differs somewhat and was probably the local form in current use (with 
the local doxology, found also in the Eucharistic prayer which follows). 
But the way in which Christian fasting and prayer in the whole section 
are contrasted with those of ‘the hypocrites’ points to a context like that 
in Matt. vi 5, ‘ And whensoe’er ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites’ ; 
and also in vi 16 as regards fasting. It is natural, then, to suppose that 
Matthew’s Gospel was known to the writer, though the point in which he 
contrasts Christian fasting in particular with that of ‘the hypocrites’ (in 
Matthew the Lord’s Prayer is in immediate contrast to that of ‘the 
Gentiles’) is its seasons, Wednesday and Friday instead of Monday and 
Thursday (as among the Jews), not its manner and spirit, as in Christ’s 
teaching. The strong anti-Judaism of this section, too, contrasts with 
the tone of the rest of the Didache, even vi 3 (which we saw reason to 
regard as part of the revision to which i 3?-ii 1 belongs), where the 
Jewish food rules (probably as regards use of ‘blood’, as in Acts xv, 


(cf. Did. éav pi év 7G évxaTw Kaip@ TeAc.wOAre, in the sense of Heb. xii 23 mvevpacr 
dimaiov rerehewpévov) Ta Epya THs movnpas ddov (cf. Did. v 1, Barn. xx 1) py xa” 
éavtovs évdbvovres pova cere ds H5n Sed:xarwpeévor (in sense of rereAccwpévor in Hebrews 
above), GAA’ éml 7d abtd ouvepxspevor cuvfyreite mepl Tod Kow@ cuppépovTos (Did. ra 
dvqxovra tais Yuxais tpav)... TevipeOa rvevparixoi, yevipeba vads tTéAavos TO Oeg. 

1 ¢The Gospel’ here, as in xi 13, xv 3f, means the substance of the Gospel, 
however known. 
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where also ‘ food offered to idols’ is referred to, as is the case here) are_ 
half relaxed in the case of Gentiles. Again, in this section the expres- 
sion ‘the hypocrites’ seems even to be applied no longer to certain 
formalists among the Jews, presumably Pharisees, but to devout Jews 
generally, very much as ‘the Jews’ is used in a sweeping way in the 
Fourth Gospel for those opposed in spirit to Christ and His Gospel. 

It looks, then, as though ch. viii, where fasting precedes prayer—as 
we should not expect of one ordering his matter freely—were attached, 
as an after-thought, to the peg afforded by the reference to fasting before 
baptism, which may quite well in some form (without the address to the 
minister in baptism) have stood originally at the end of section vii. If 
this be so, one would be inclined to assign this interpolation, suggested 
in part at least by Matthew’s Gospel, to the same hand that probably 
glossed the reference to baptism ' ‘in the name of the Lord’ in terms 
of Matt. xxviii fiz. ; turned the title of the Didache, in keeping with the 
same, into ‘Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the 
Nations’ ; and possibly even added certain other touches’? which we 
have not the means of identifying. Whether it was responsible for 
the Evangelic additions to ch. i seems an open question.’ The like 
may be said touching identity of authorship between the Gospel echoes 
in i 3>--ii 1 and in xvi 1, in both of which Lucan matter is found along- 
side Matthean. 

But these literary phenomena, as well as the historical data,* are quite 

' The second reference to the baptismal formula, without definite articles, 
in vii 3, points to vii 2, 3, and part of 4, as coming from another and later hand. 

2 Possibly the pseudo-apostolic apostrophizing of the readers as ‘children’ 
(réxva), at the end of ch, v, may be one of these; and xi 7°, with its artificial 


application to the testing of Prophets of the saying in Matt. xii 3: about the 
Unforgivable Sin, may be another. 

§ The answer may depend partly on whether those additions themselves are from 
one hand. As to this I am most uncertain. For it is noteworthy that, while the 
plurals of § 3 are no doubt due to the fact that its precepts stood in that form in the 
Gospels, there was no such external reason why § 4, ‘Abstain from fleshly and 
bodily passions’, should be couched in the singular ; and the less so, that the plural 
address occurs in 1 Pet. ii 11, if indeed this was in mind at all, as becomes the more 
doubtful in view of this very contrast in form, as well as of owpatixav, to which 
Capxixaw wai may have been added later. The fact is that the contents, as well as 
the form, of § 4 follow far more naturally on the negative form of the Golden Rule, 
which immediately precedes the insertion and determines the true sequel in ii 2 ; 
while § 3, with its references to Love, goes back rather to the positive form of that 
rule, which was first quoted and then narrowed down by the other. It would 
be easier for a second interpolator to overlook this when a beginning of more 
positive precepts (those of non-resentment), enjoining restraint of ‘bodily’ or 
natural passions, had already been made by an earlier hand. 

* Dr Robinson strangely overlooks the support here supplied to the Didache by 
the picture of the sub-apostolic age as given in the Ascension of Isaiah, a work 
generally unknown to scholars until after the first discussions.on the Didache. 
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consistent with a date for this fuller Didache before or about a. D. roo, 
the lower limit which Lightfoot inclined to assign to the whole work. 
And so—apart from the later insertions in vii 2-4 (possibly also in 
ix 5> and 4°, ‘and the power, through Jesus Christ’)—we are free to re- 
affirm that dating, after giving due weight to all that Dr Robinson has 
proved or made probable, as distinct from what he has failed to prove or 
render probable. The ‘method’ which he attributes to ‘the Didachist’ 
breaks down in nearly every instance when applied to the genuine 
Didache, though it holds good in a large part of ‘ Barnabas’ and Hermas, 
as he expounds them. In particular he fails to enable us to conceive 
the motives for a fiction such as he imagines, unless its main features 
had more relevance to the actual conditions amid which it was put 
forth than would be the case at the date he assigns to it. 

Yet, after all, Dr Robinson only pleads ‘for a reconsideration of the 
problem’. It may indeed be doubted if ‘ even half’ of what he has put 
forward will ‘be admitted by serious students’; also whether these 
lectures ‘will suffice to clear away’ as many ‘serious misconceptions’ 
as they tend to create—let alone ‘ open a new path for the criticism and 
interpretation’ of the Didache for those who had already given it careful 
attention. But it may at least be admitted that he has directed attention 
afresh to some problems connected with it which have not bulked 
sufficiently in general estimation, nor met with solutions commonly 
accepted among special students of this most important monument of 
the sub-apostolic age. Ina similar spirit of enquiry the above contri- 
bution to its reconsideration is submitted to the Dean or other students 
of the subject, for testing and criticism. 

VERNON BARTLET. 
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THE HOMILIES OF ST PETER CHRYSOLOGUS. 


As far as yet appears no edition of the works of this Saint (a con- 
temporary of St Maximus of Turin, known to readers of the JouRNAL 
from the labours of Dr C. H. Turner and the late Dr Spagnolo) has 
been projected for the Vienna Corpus, so it is still necessary to rely 
upon Migne’ or earlier editions, supplemented by the Spicilegium of 
Liverani (Florence, 1863), where variant readings are given for certain 
of the Homilies, along with nine new pieces. It is certain that in the 
body of sermons printed under Chrysologus’s name’ are some spuria, 
and that others current under other names must be assigned to him. 
There have been various attempts to sort these out into spurious and 
genuine, but in most cases the criticism inclines to be subjective and 
might well be supported, if not superseded, by a line of enquiry such as 
is here begun, the main thesis of which is that by utilizing as criteria 
some of the more distinctive features of Chrysologus’s style it will be 
possible to attribute or deny to him with some degree of confidence 
any homily which may be suspect. This objective line of criticism has 
not, as far as I can find, been hitherto employed, though the most 
recent literature on the subject unfortunately has been inaccessible to 
me?*; if it has been anticipated, the present study may at least be 
suggestive to other students of the period as well as useful to any future 
editor of these Homilies. The text of Migne (P. Z. lii) has been 
employed throughout and the references are to it. 

First we may take as a striking and constantly recurring feature of 
Chrysologus’s style a curious grouping of words round a nucleus of two 
verbs, which are in the overwhelming majority of cases connected by 
et, not atgue (ac) or -gue.® The most regular type, and the one which 
first aroused the present writer’s interest, presents a noun with its 
adjective and a dependent genitive, arranged thus :— 

adj. + gen. + vb. + vb. + noun. 
In many cases, as will be shewn in the sequel, the type is much less 


1 The existing collection was made by one of his successors in the see of 
Ravenna, Felix (707-717), who very probably found his material among the 
archives of his church, 

2 e.g. Lanzoni J sermoni di S. Pier Crisologo, Pavia, 1910, and Peters Petrus 
Chrysologus als Homilet, K6in, 1919. 

3 I have found but three exceptions: once ac (intelligat ac sentiat 396 B), twice 
atque (568 a, 628 B). 
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regular, but from the examples collected it will be found that the 
regular type, denoted above, is preponderant in the earlier sermons, 
while the later shew great variety, though to the last the ‘double- 
shotted’ predicate persists. Allowing for the grouping together of 
homilies on the same or similar topics, it may perhaps be conjectured 
from this fact that there is some kind of chronological order preserved ; 
the earlier homilies would then be much more formal and rhetorical 
than the later—a conclusion supported not only by a greater earnestness 
and liveliness of style, but also by the increasing richness and freedom 
of vocabulary, as will be shewn to some small extent by the short list 
of rare words in fer- given below, most of which, it will be noticed, 
occur fat on in the body of sermons. 

As examples of this regular type, the following will serve :— 

tetras inuidiae pellamus et excludamus insidias 195A 
arduas operum subleuant et solantur angustias 214¢ 
uetustas diaboli prodidit et patefecit insidias 225k 
tumidi haereticorum irruunt et desaeuiunt fluctus 258 Cc. 

Other examples in 202B, 215A, 227A, 292 B, 302A, 336A, 3554, 
366 B, 385A, 390C, 412B, 417B. The two verbs are in many cases 
practically synonymous. 

The comparative smallness of this list may perhaps suggest that this 
usage is hardly frequent enough to be employed as a test of authenticity, 
but be it remembered that only regular cases are recorded in it, and 
that, according to the suggestion made above, it was a formal arrange- 
ment, due perhaps to early training,’ which Chrysologus gradually 
outgrew. But if this list of regular examples is small, that of the less 
regular compensates by its great fullness. A few specimens of these 
now follow :— 

diaboli fraudulentas et occultas deprimat et declinet insidias 223¢ 

Synagogae prolabitur et proruit principatus 292C 

(ut) dignationem tui praedices et proferas creatoris 339A 

(qui) de apparatoris turbatur et contremiscit aduentu 447 A 

quod tibi diuina dedit et concessit auctoritas 500C 

morem transeat et supergrediatur humanum, quam diuinum spiret et 

redoleat sensum 642 B. 

The frequency of these less regular types will be sufficiently illustrated 
if we take, say, any thirty columns of Migne and note occurrences ; thus 
from col. 390: 390C, 393C, 3944, B, C, 3954, B, 396B, D, 3974, D, 
398 A (two exx.), B, 399 A, 402 A, B(two exx.), D, 404.C (two), 405 B (two), 
406 A (two), B, 407 B, 408A, 411 B, C, 412A, B, 413D, 415 B,C, 4168 
(two), C, 417 B (two), C, 420 B. © 

1 In solving this and other points, other students of this period might help by 
recording such examples of this feature as their own reading provides, 
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Occasionally one verb is a compound form of the other :— 
quae sunt omnia suae data et subdita seruituti 323¢ 
mentis currat et incurrat incessus 460C 
ad caelestem tulit et pertulit mansionem 641 B. 

At other times there is a jingle :— 
tremendos mortis lacessat et incessat accessus 385 A 
quales regni sui cupit et praecipit esse consortes - 390 C 
hoc tantum deduxit et addixit ad debitum 417.8. 

Before we leave this point there are two things further to notice: 
the position of the personal pronoun and that of the preposition. To 
take the pronoun first, it is of interest to note that Chrysologus has 
two characteristic positions for it; either (@) it follows the noun, or 
(4) it precedes, and is divided from it, sometimes by several words. 
E. g. :— 

(a) tibi poenis tuis, labore suo doctor supplicat 482¢ 

(4) ad suum proripuit? et irrepsit auctorem 3018 
quidquid suae fuerat et erat substantiae 302 D 
uigorem sui sensit et degustavit auctoris 305 B. 

So elsewhere: sui soluit uincula sermonis 3348; ipse sui factor et 
resuscitator est corporis 503 Cc, &c. 

The preposition may either (a) accompany a qualifying word and 
precede the noun, or (4) accompany the noun :— 

(a) ad Dei, qui unus et uerus est, peruenire non meruit seruitutem 
502D 
de nostro non sinit tristes esse silentio 4428 
de suorum desperet homo magnitudine peccatorum 435.8 
(4) ad fidelium suorum pia transiet® et migrabit obsequia; ad te 
de misericordiae patre seuerissimum transibit? in iudicem 
269 A (illustrating both positions). 

Besides this double verb arrangement, we find from time to time three 
verbs together ; in this case ef is as a rule omitted. E.g. :— 

(quem) tuum probas, sentis, inteJligis esse genitorem 399 B, 


cf. 671 B 

quod humanum [Zg. -am] confundit, grauat, onerat conscientiam 
4574 

dies qui terrenorum iungit, sociat, exaequat caelestibus uoluntates 
395 Be 


An interesting example is 644c¢: ut te uernaculis, familiaribus, 
domesticis alat, enutriat, instituat nutrimentis; so, with chiasmus, 


522C: mente, ore, oculis, spectet, cantet, cogitet. 

1 Perhaps prorepsit ; these two words are often confused ; see Index to Ps.-Aug. 
Quaest, in Vienna Corpus (ed. Souter). 

2 So the Migne text. 
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Here are one or two fourfold :— 
utraque tamen inuenit, purgat, distinguit, elimat opifex disciplina 
56ra 
(Deus) tanto ardet, calet, exaestuat, anhelat affectu 632 A. 

Both the twofold and threefold arrangements are found with other 
parts of verbs than finite, e.g. cum potuerint tantam capere, loqui, 
aestimare pietatem 264C ; continuas ingerere et generare blasphemias 
269 A; exterior lauare et mundare sufficiat aqua 647 c. 

Somewhat akin to this is another feature which is also of very 
frequent occurrence and has, I think, a very definite raison d’étre. At 
the end of sentences, when two nouns are syntactically connected with 
a single verb, they are usually separated from each other, in this 
fashion :— 

in debitum parentis deducebatur et poenam 5098 
tanti medici peritia curaretur.et gratia 509C 
(sermo) festinationi deseruit et tempori 508 A 
inde praemium sumerent et coronam 5644. 

Opened at any page, these homilies will provide abundant examples 
of this arrangement—one which is found too in Pelagius, as will appear 
when we receive Professor Souter’s long-expected edition (really an 
editio princeps) of this much contaminated author ; and there, as here, 
the reason is not far to seek. The practised ear will recognize at once, 
in the four examples given above,' cadences “that are characteristic of 
‘numerous prose’ (frosa numerosa). ‘The first clausuda contains five 
syllables—the Cursus Planus; the second and third, six—the Cursus 
Tardus ; the fourth, seven—the Cursus Velox. Such rhythmical prose 
was written by Leo I? (Pope a.p. 450 and actually contemporary with 
our author), not to mention St Augustine and St Jerome of the previous 
generation, so from the evidences given we may be fairly certain that 
Chrysologus too employed rhythm in his prose. This point can easily 
be worked out more fully. 

These mannerisms we have exemplified above may be sufficient 
perhaps to prove with some degree of probability the hand of Chryso 
logus, but possibly the double- or triple-verb arrangement may be in 
greater use elsewhere than the present writer knows ; a chance example 
(and the only one known to me outside these Homilies) has been found 

1 These were chosen practically at random; read aloud the examples on p. 251 


of the twofold and threefold verb arrangement and the same cadences will be 
found. 

2 See Prof. A, C. Clark’s The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin (Oxford, 
1910) pp. 11-12. The short passage there quoted from St Jerome Ep, 23 can, by 
comparison with the Vienna text, be altered in eight places, but this does not affect 
the point. Also cf. H. A. Wilson in the Journat v (1904) 386 ff and vi (1905) 
381 ff. 
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in Fulgentius of Ruspe, de Jncarn. Filii Dei 32 (P. LZ. \xv 591 D) ‘ne’ 
Manichaeorum mortifera fallatur et decipiatur astutia’. Hence it will 
make assurance doubly sure if we can employ any further tests, and 
fortunately there are marked predilections for certain phrases and 
particles, which, from being extremely common, may be considered 
‘thumb-marks’ of our author and so may be utilized for our purpose.’ 
In setting forth these as criteria to be used in case of doubt or suspicion, 
I make no claim to statistical completeness— this is not an arithmetical 
record, but an attempt to set forth some distinctive and characteristic 
features of our author’s latinity, which the intelligent reader and critic 
(the intelligent reader is iso facto a critic, though unfortunately the 
converse is not always true) will endeavour to understand perfectly 
before he make or accept even an emendation, far less discuss the 
genuineness of a given homily. 

HINC EST QvopD... This phrase is extremely common, as the list 
given will shew ; inde est quod... and unde est quod do occur, 
but very seldom ; hinc est unde”. . . seems to be absent. 

HINC EST QVOD... occurs 193 A, 198 B,C, 202 (dis), 204 A, 206, 
235 B, 236B, 2408, 248B,C, 251 B, 254A, 256A, 259C, 2654, 
266 B, 267 A, 273 A, 275C, 276, 277 A, 279 B (dis), 282 A, 2874, 
297 B, 298C, 299 B, 300A (dis), 306.C, 307 A, 308 B, 319 B, 322, 
324D, 3254, 330A, 3354, 341 B, 3430, 346C, 350A, 3554, 
357B, 3644, 3664, 370B,C, 373C, 374D, 3754, 377B, 379, 
380 A (dis), 381 a..., &e., &e. 

VNDE EST QVOD... 204A (in a question), 293 Cc. 

INDE EST QVOD... 323D. 

Foc est, hoc est dicere, and id est are all found, in explanations or 
amplifications. A rough distinction is that oc es¢ is used after Scriptural 
statements, to explain their real or allegorical meaning (thus in expound- 
ing the Parable of the Prodigal Son, he says (rgo0 4, B) ‘. . . omnibus 
consumptis famem spei grauissimam perferamus et sic nos primario 
regionis illius, hoc est, desperationis auctori diabolo iam tradamur ; 
et ille nos mittat in uillam suam, hoc est, ad huius saeculi illecebrosas 
conualles’)*; oc est dicere is used after Scriptural commands and 
exhortations (as Domine, ne in ira tua arguas me. Hoc est dicere, 

1 Cf. Weyman in Archiv f. lat. Lexik. u. Gramm. xi p. 577: ‘. . . aus diesen 
sogen. unschuldigen und sich massenhaft wiederholenden Wortlein die Identitat 
eines Autors zu beweisen gewohnt ist’. 

2 Found e.g. Ambrosiaster (Souter’s Study p. 64); Ruf. Clem. Recog. 10. 41, &c. 

3 An exception very interesting philologically is the comment on the <Ave 
Maria: Ave, he says, hoc est, accipe. Habe and (h)ave are after all practically 
homonyms, but is his misunderstanding real or assumed? The next sentence is 


printed wrongly in Migne: Quid? Virtutes munerum non pudoris. Read uirtulis 
munera... Cf. 585 ¢ uirtutis conscientia est, non pudoris. 
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argue me, sed non in ira... 326); éd@ est in explaining phrases other 
than Scriptural (e.g. passus est [Laurentius] in ipso capite gentium, id 
est, in ipsa urbe Romana 5658). But this distinction is not always 
observed. 

HOC EST 198A, I99B, 205B, 212B, 234A, 238A (guater), 243C, 
248B, 276A, 282C, 285A, 303A, 3274, 329A, 3324, B (dis), 
338C, 342 B, 344, 350C, 357 B, 361 B (d7s), 377°C, 381 B, 389 B, 
392 A, 400C, 403 A, 406 B, 413.8, 414 (d7s), 418, 425 B, 443 B, 
468 B, 469 A, D, 471 A, 474 B, 4764 (dis)... 

HOC EST DICERE I96B, 210A, 238A, 241 A, 252B, 260C, 2988, 
326A, 343 B, 3474, B, 425 B, 429D, 434B, 449B, 469A, 5044, 
544C, 6144, 627C. 

ID EST 314B, 3544, B, 363C, 364B, 400A, B, 412 A, B, 416A, 420C, 
432C, 435C, 4684 (dis), B,C, 471A, 472B, 475B, 4764. 
619 A, 6204 (fer)... 

Much of the charm of these Homilies lies in their liveliness and 
vivacity ; they must have held the close attention of the congregation 
from beginning to end. Leaving aside their matter, with which we are 
not for the present concerned, we can see to some extent by what 
rhetorical devices this lively effect is obtained. The constant stopping 
to ask an apt question and supply an answer, the constant apostrophizing 
of the figures in the Scripture which he is expounding, or of the heretic 
or unbeliever, the constant and literal argumentum ad hominem, when 
it is almost possible to see the preacher leaning forward over his 
audience and catching the eye of some wayward or anxious member— 
these rhetorical devices we can appreciate and examine. 

Apostrophe is very frequent. A good example is found in Serm. 122, 
on the Rich Man and Lazarus: ‘diues, quos oculos leuas, ipsb sunt 
accusatores tui... Quid clamas adhuc, diues? Quo respicis, diues?...’ 
etc. (533.c). The Jew and the heretic are very often addressed: ‘erras, 
Iudaee’, or ‘erras, haeretice’. Examples of apostrophe will be found in 
205 C, 222A, B, 225C, 306A, 335A (75), B, 342 A, 366C, D, 3824, C, 
388 B, 416C, 4174, 431 B, 449B, 454B, 4648, 512C, 533A, 5358, 
542 B, 5504, B, 559C, D, 581 A, 587, 6r8B... 

Akin to this is the employment of ‘homo’ (vocative), which, besides 
the customary ‘fratres’, is used frequently, especially when the point of 
the sermon, or some solemn truth, is being driven home: Homo, offer 
Deo animam tuam 3224; homo, ergo, ne seruando perdas, collige 
prorogando; homo, dando pauperi, da tibi 3228. So in 2128, C, 
213.C, 214A, B,C, 221 A, 264C, 267 B, 270A, 271 C, 272 B, 306C, 3148, 
317 A, 318 C, 319 C, 320C, D, 328C, 334 A, 335 A, 351 A, 3568, C, 359D, 
365 A, 373 A, C (dis)... 

A characteristic phrase is (et) guid plura (fratres)? ‘This occurs in 
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263 A, 2668, 267 B, 282 B, 298 A, 305 A, 310A, 329 B, 371 C, 397 C, 419B, . 
427C, 471 A, 4744, 476 A, 481 B, 484 B, 503 C, 513 A, 520 B, 531 C, 547, 
554B, 561 B, 565 B, 569 A, 577 A, 595.4, C, 619A, 649A. Lt guid plura 
dicere? occurs in 598 c. 

After a sentence from Scripture, gvare? is not uncommon, e.g. é¢ 
gaudeo propter uos. Quare ‘propter uos’? 3774; me timeas, Maria. 
Quare? 585c. Soin 199B, 262 B, 271 C, 326A, B, 327 C, 377 A, 413D, 
418 B, 419 A, 428 D, 432 (d75), 470A, 471 C, 485 .C, 544, 5694, 581, 
591 B, 603D... 

Rogo and putasne? are also frequent, more or less as interjections, 
without affecting the syntactical structure of the sentence, e. g.: putasne 
caelestes taliter appellat iste uirtutes? 2158; putasne ista mulier 
communis est. ..? 642A. So (vogo) 192 B, 205 C, 308 A, 311 A, 436, 


483 C, 495 B, 5144, 546C, 550A, 556C... (putasne?) 321, 3808, 
396 B, 4254, 447B, 465A, 527A, 612A... (Putas? alone in 4654, 
491A.) 


Et ne muiltis is also characteristic (‘to be brief’): 215 a, 308 B, 319 A, 
336A, 3764, 3804, 573A... Ac me plurimis occurs in 541A; ac ne 
multis immorer in 2098 ; ne per singula uos morer in 625 A. 

Possible objections are met by sed dicit aliguis (213 a, 280 A, 285 A, 
3144, 611A, 615, 6264, &c.), sed dicit (haereticus etc.) as 3668; or 
sed dicis (or occasionally dicis alone) as 449 8B, 483 B,C, 505 8B, 5068, 
568c, 585 a, 628c. Sed dicas occurs in 603 C¢. 

Sometimes a verse of Scripture is introduced with (e/) udi est illud . ..? 
E.g. Et ubi est illud Sic duceat lux uestra coram hominibus ...? 212A. 
So in 216A, 392 B, 402 B, 421 B, 456 A, 603 A, 627 B, 630 D (dis), 637 ¢, 
667B... 

The interrogative particle, and pronouns interrogative or relative, are 
very frequently deferred to a late and unusual position in the sentence. 
E. g. si uult, quare tristis; si non uult, ieiunus quare? (207 a); abiit, 
abiit a se, a Deo impius cum recessit; nec stat in consilio, impiis 
cogitationibus qui uagatur (323); in uita laetitia quem tenebit . . .? 
(324.4). So 

qui (quis?) 239A, 241 B, 250A, 252B (three exx.), 261 8B, 2624, B, 

270A, 271 B, 285A, 323C, 3244, 337B, 401 B, 411A, 4248, 
448 B, 451 C, 4524, 5448, 5474, 588 D, 592 A (two exx.)... 
cur? 250B, 260C, 271 B, 280B, 323C, 3244, 441 A, 472C... 

guare? 231, 281A, 311 A, 3264, 495C, 547 B, 606 A, 6078... 

gquomodo? 2728, 311 B, 581 B, 585B, 595B... 

quando? 378A, 4694, 5924, 617C, 618A... 

Cf. audire nec poterat nec fari 346A; matrem et aemulam pertulit 
et nouercam 6334; si intra nos est (regnum Dei), ueniat ut quid 
oramus ? 399C. 
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Not uncommon are sentences of this type: tu quod uis, unde uis, 
quando uis, habes (473.4); sic quomodo uis, quantum uis, quam cito 
uis misericordiam tibi fieri . . . (320c). So in 3384, 373C, 4734, 
482 B, 484A, 519 C, 524, and elsewhere. 

It may also be worth while to notice here the great use made of es¢ 
with the genitive: ‘it is a mark of’, ‘characteristic of’, &c. This 
occurs with a very unusual frequency ; e. g. mori nolle est timoris humani, 
diuinae uirtutis est surrexisse de morte ... Hominis est quod moritur, 
Trinitatis est quod resurgit (370); uitia non nosse felicitatis est, nosse 
periculi, uicisse uirtutis est (518 8B). The following list gives only a few 
out of very many: 2824, 318A, 326A, 334C, 346A, 383B, 3848, C, 
3904, 398A, 3994, .. . 583B, 59IC, 592B,C, 5958, 603 8B, 6084, 
GIOA... 

The earnestness of the preacher finds expression in the repetition of 
a word or phrase at the beginning of a sentence, with or without 
‘fratres’, Thus (321 C) non est nostrum, fratres, non est nostrum... ; 
(300 C) ista est, fratres, ista est Ecclesia ...; (264) ueniant, ueniant 
huc ...; sO in 309 A, 320C, 378 B, 472 B, 528A, 533 B, 539 A, and very 
frequently. Sometimes a strengthening adverb is added to the repeated 
word: tu dormis, immo tu dormis . . . (310); beata ergo, et uere 
beata . . . (5808). 

Besides these somewhat fragmentary firstfruits of a study of Chryso- 
logus’s style, we ought certainly to study his vocabulary carefully before 
considering ourselves armed at all points for the task of criticism, but 
here it is impossible to do more than point out favourite words like 
utigue (very frequent); /assesco (221 B, 225 B, 258 8B, 268A, 401 D, 488, 
503C, 6244, 645); genero (blasphemias 269A; tenebras 4234; 
prudentiam 5438; fastidium 529 B, 5338; quaestionem 2804, 5564; 
dominationem 5154; &c.) ; indefessus (227 B, 262 B, 274 B, 279 B, 292 B, 
396 C, 473. C, 504C, 614 A, 618 A, 624 A, C, 644 A); Peruigil (237 B, 259 A, 
260A, 261B, 266B, 274B, 312A, 469C, 556B, 650C); &c. For the 
lexicographer there is abundant material; take, for example, one small 
list of gleanings—some notable words in fer-* :— 

peramitto 635 (in BG.; not in LS. or G.) 

peraperio 313 (in none) 

perdecipio 282 c (in LS.; not in BG. or G.) 

perdefessus 509 D (in LS., BG.; not in G.) 

perdefleo 634c( ,, ,, i --. «2 

perdeiectus 420 p (none) 

perdeleo 302 D (G. two exx.; see Roensch /¢. uw. Vulg. p. 195 f) 

1 The references are: BG. = Bénoist-Goelzer Dict. lat.-francais; LS. = Lewis 
and Short; G. = Georges’ Lat.-deutsch. Worterb., 8th ed., or (what comes to the 
same thing) 7th. 

VOL. XXII S 
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perdemonstro 245 B (none) , 

perdiuido 502 4, 581 B, 632c (G. and BG. one ex. = Joel iii 2 O@ 
/at.; Roensch, p. 196; LS. once—from our author) 

perfecundus 651 a (G., BG., LS. once—Mela). 

perfucatus 516 4 (none) 

permaturus 577 B (G. two exx.; so LS., BG.) 

permirandus 300B( ,, _,, - o > 

pernoctatio 2668 (G. gives Hier. Zp. 108. 9 and the unsatisfactory 
‘Eccl.’; LS. have Ambr. Serm. go (?); BG. have best list, includ- 
ing this ex.) 

peropto 607 c (only feroptatus and peroptato cited) 

perpateo 5788 (not in LS.; G. has ‘ Aug. Serm. too. 1 [Mai]’; BG. 
give false ref. by omitting ‘ Mai’) 

perprobo 564 a (none) 

perprocliuis 338 4 (none) 

perpusillus 620 a (LS. and G. once—Cic. ; BG. add this ex.) 

perscelestus 353 (none) 

persentio 272 A, 617 A (all have Virg. twice, Apul. once) 

persepelio 397 4 (none) 

persimilis 459 C, 5208 

pertingo 416A 

pertumesco 582 B (not in BG. or G.; LS. quote Wot. Zir.). 

Lewis-Short come out of this review surprisingly well, though one 

feels puzzled to explain how they came by the references to Chryso- 

logus. 

In a later paper I hope to use these results in an examination of 

certain disputed Homilies, and also to append some corrections of the 

Migne text. My best thanks are due meanwhile to Professor Souter 

for generous encouragement and advice. 


J. H. Baxter. 
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THE HOMILIES OF MACARIUS. 


1. La date et lorigine des Homélies spirituelles attribuees & Macaire, 
par R. P. L. Villecourt, O.S.B.; being a communication read before 
L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Seance du 6 Aoit 1920. 

2. L’origine véritable des Homeélies pneumatigues, par Dom A. Wilmart ; 
extrait de la Revue d’ Ascétigque et de Mystique Octobre 1920 pp. 361- 
377- 


1. In his communication ' to L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres Dom Villecourt promulgates a discovery which involves the 
solution of the problem concerning the Homilies of Macarius in its 
essential aspects. He draws attention to a literary argument which has 
hitherto escaped the attention of critics. A series of propositions 
bearing on the heresy of the Messalians or Euchites and entitled 
Keharaa tov trav Meooadavav dvace Bors doyparos dvadndbévra éx BuBAcov 
airav has been preserved in the De Haeresibus of St John Damascene.* 
The second and the eighteenth are taken verbally and directly from the 
Homilies.’ Of the remaining sixteen Dom Villecourt says ‘ deux . . , la 
quatriéme et la quinziéme, ne s’y retrouvent pas’. In regard to the 
remaining fourteen propositions he gives close parallels to be found in the 
Fifty Homilies.‘ It is, however, perhaps not unfair to point out that in 
some cases even closer parallels occur in the Seven.’ Thus as the 
source. of proposition 16 dru dvo0 def xtycacba tov avOpwrov Wvyas, 
gaci: piav Thy kownv dvOpuros Kai piav thy érovpavov he aptly quotes 
Hom. xxxii 6. A still more apt quotation, however, might be taken from 
Hom. lii 5 ovrw Kai rov dAnO9R Xpurtiavov elvar dei 6 yap Kipros eddoxnoe 
airov éxew dv0 Wuxds, piav Thy KTirOeicay Kai piav tiv érovpavwv. Here 
(especially with the occurrence of the words dv Wvyas) the parallel is 
pretty well verbal, while only general parallels in sense occur in the 
Fifty Homilies. This criticism, however, does not in any way tend to 
invalidate the main contention, the conclusion of which Dom Villecourt 


1 To be published in the Comptes rendus des séances de année 1920. The present 
review has been made possible by Dom Villecourt’s kind loan of his manuscript. 

3 Migne P. G. t. xciv col. 729-732. 

3 Cf. St John Damascene prop. 2 with Macarius Hom. xxvii 19, and St John 
Damascene prop. 18 with Macarius How. viii 3. 

* Migne P.G. t. xxxiv col. 449-821. 

5 Macarit Anecdota, Harvard Theological Studies v 1918. 


$2 
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enunciates as follows: ‘ Les dix-huit propositions étant données comme . 
extraites d’un livre des Messaliens, cé livre ne peut étre que les Homélies 
spirituelles.’ Moreover the limitation of the field to the Fifty Homilies 
has the advantage of dispensing with a preliminary investigation into the 
authenticity of the Seven, on which doubt is cast by the fact that one 
of them (liv) is borrowed from Palladius,'’ while another (Ivi) has two 
notable interpolations from the Sca/a of Iohannes Climacus.? 

The Messalian heresy of the Homilies may be detected in their faulty 
exposition of the doctrine of sin and grace. The spiritual life is repre- 
sented as a drama in threeacts : first, domination by the Devil, veritable 
possession, consisting in a personal and sensible union of the Evil 
Spirit with the soul; then the struggle in the soul between sin and 
grace, darkness and light, the Evil Spirit and the Holy Spirit, each of these 
forces in person pretending to dominion ; finally, thanks to the sovereign 
method of perseverance in prayer, the complete triumph of the Holy 
Spirit, a renewed Pentecost, a baptism of fire, destroying and consuming 
sin and producing blessed impassibility (éra6ea), while the Divine 
Spirit becomes master of the soul, man is deified (dro@eotra:), and his 
great work is to pray always. This doctrine of the concurrence of the 
two spirits of grace and wickedness in the soul was attacked as un- 
orthodox by Diadochus of Photice* circa 450, and in all probability 
Diadochus had the Homilies in mind. 

Having thus proved the Messalian authorship of the Homilies of 
‘Macarius’, Dom Villecourt turns to the question of date and thinks they 
belong to a time when ecclesiastical authority had not yet pronounced 
against the nascent sect. The attitude of the author is that ofa spirit at 
peace with itself and with the Church. Consequently the Homilies must 
be anterior to 390, the date at which Amphilochius of Iconium presided 
at Side over the first council which condemned the Messalians. The 
author lived in the second half of the fourth century, probably in Meso- 
potamia. The only evidence which Dom Villecourt affords for placing 
the author’s habitat in Mesopotamia is the fact that the Euphrates is 
the only river mentioned in the Homilies. Further evidence tending 
in the same direction might perhaps be found in the ‘connexion of 
thought which exists between the writer of the Homilies and Aphraates. 
To take but one example, the doctrine of the Homilies concerning 


! This relation between Macarius Hom. liv and the Lausiac History of Palladius 
was pointed out in Macarii Anecdota, Harvard Theological Studies v 1918 pp. 7 ad 
fin.-9. ° 

2 This relation of Macarius Hom. lvi to the Scala of St John Climacus gradus 27 
was first observed by Dom Villecourt, and made public by Dom Wilmart in Revue 
d’ Ascétique et de Mystique October i920 p. 361 n. 2. 

3 See his De Perfectione Spirituali Migne P. G. t. Ixv col. 1196 cap. 80. 
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a Christian possessing two souls is drawn from Aphraates,' in whom it 
first occurs. 

It may not be out of place to notice here how Dom Villecourt’s 
previous work on the Homilies ascribed to Macarius has paved the way 
for his discovery communicated to the Académie. In the Revue de 
P Orient Chrétien for 1918-1919 in an article entitled Homélies spiri- 
tuelles de Macaire en arabe sous le nom de Siméon Stylite he pointed out 
a fact hitherto unobserved, that in the Arabic manuscript 80 of the Vati- 
can twenty-one of the Homilies of Macarius as printed in Migne t. xxxiv 
are preserved under the name of St Symeon Stylites, and that Hom. li,” 
which in the Greek is represented as a letter sent by Macarius to 
Symeon, is found in Arabic as a sermon belonging to St Symeon Stylites 
himself. Again, in the Revue de Orient Chrétien-for 1920 in an article 
entitled Za Grande Lettre de Macaire, ses formes textuelles et son milieu 
littéraire he shewed that large portions of the Homilies were translated 
into Syriac as early as the beginning of the sixth century. In the list, 
which he furnishes at the end of his communication, of external 
authorities for the existence of the Homilies prior to the tenth century 
it might perhaps be noticed that Isaac of Nineveh,* a writer belonging 
to the latter part of the seventh century quotes two pieces froma Syriac 
Letter * compiled out of the Homilies of Macarius. 

2. Dom Wilmart’s article is an exposition of Dom Villecourt’s 
discovery. The latter in his communication was limited to the space 
of eight small pages. Dom Wilmart on the other hand is able to 
expatiate at large, and in the course of seventeen pages of the Revue 
d Ascétique et de Mystique sets forth in full the evidence collected by 
his colleague. He institutes a careful comparison between the Homilies 
and the Messalian propositions furnished by St John Damascene. He 
quotes® from the Homilies* an account of a mystical experience, in 
which the visionary. has presented to him a luminous garment the like 
of which does not exist on earth and which could not be made with 
hands. This particular form of ecstatic vision is expressly condemned 
in proposition 6 of St John Damascene.. He concludes his examinatior? 
of the eighteen propositions as follows :’ ‘ A part deux ou trois, ces textes 
se trouvent tous plus ou moins nettement dans le recueil des Homélies.’ 
He is, however, a little more guarded than Dom Villecourt: ‘II ne 

1 See Patrologia Syriaca i p. 294. 

2 Macarii Anecdota, Harvard Theological Studies v 1918 pp. 19-23. 

8 See Greek edition of Isaac of Nineveh by Gregory Theotokes 1770 Leipzig 
Logos p60 p. 296 Maxapie . . . 7d Pixos wal pera puxpdy Katowy «TX. 

4 i,e. Letter 12 in the Syriac MS B.M. Add. 18814, also contained in a sixth- 
century MS B.M. Add. 17166. 

5 See Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique (R. A. M.) October 1920 p. 364. 

6 i.e. Hom. viii 3 7 R.A.M., p. 366. 
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faudrait pas se hater d’identifier celles-ci (sc. les Homélies) avec le 
“livre” messalien dont on nous assure que les propositions sont tirées ; 
la coincidence de ce livre et des Homélies, certaine pour une part, peut 
n’avoir pas été complete, et diverses hypothéses sont loisibles pour 
expliquer leurs positions respectives.’' He inclines to think that the 
Messalian book was a mystical fori/egium* extracted from the Homilies 
and dating back to the beginning of the fifth century. The theology of 
the Homilies may be called indifferently ‘Messalian’ or ‘ Macarian’. 
It is thoroughly unorthodox. How it succeeded in passing muster as 
genuine patristic teaching is explained by Dom Wilmart as follows : 
‘On voit assez ses points de départ orthodoxes, et comment par une inter- 
prétation bénigne elle peut encore passer pour orthodoxe ; mais,° néan- 
moins, comment. . . un systéme captieux et ruineux fut construit, com- 
parable au manichéisme, auquel les ressources d’un talent trés souple 
jointes & une ardente conviction réussirent & préter une sorte de grace 
séduisante.’ * 

Dom Wilmart dates the Homilies anterior to the Synods of Side and 
Antioch a. D. 390, and finds support for this date in the anti-Messalian 
evidence furnished by Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Timothy of Con- 
stantinople.* He adds another argument for the Mesopotamian origin 
of the Homilies in the references which they contain to wars between 
Romans and Persians.° He rightly observes that we now possess 
information about the Messalians drawn not from their enemies, but 
from their own /ider ‘asceticus, and that consequently ‘c’est toute 
histoire des débuts du mouvement messalien qui devra étre récrite de 
ce point de vue’. Finally Dom Wilmart pronounces against the work 
which he had previously described as ‘ un des écrits les plus attachants 
de l’antiquité chrétienne’,’ though he is obviously very sorry to have 
to condemn an author characterized by ‘un mysticisme élevé’ and ‘un 
charme singulier’.* ‘On continuera de lire et d’admirer “ Macaire ” ; 
on ne mettra pas en doute sa sincérité. On pourra méme profiter de 
ses conseils spirituels et de ses expériences mystiques. Mais, dés lors 
qu’il est reconnu pour ce qu’il était et ce qu’il doit rester, 4 savoir un 
docteur messalien . . . il ne saurait plus passer, quelque regret qu’on ait, 
pour un docteur de I’Eglise catholique.’ ® 


G. L. Marriott. 


' R. A.M. p. 367. 2 4b. n. 1. 3 R.A. M. p. 369, 
4 R.A. M. p. 373. 5 R. A. M. p. 374 n. 6. 
6 R. A.M. p. 363. 7 R.A. M. p. 361. 


8 La date et lorigine des Homélies spirituelles attribuées a Macaire, par Dom 
L. Villecourt znz?. 
* R.A. M. p. 377 
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‘BREAKS IN THE MIDST OF VERSES’ 
OR 


PROB Y¥DNZ NDB 
I 


ALL the help one is able to derive from G. K.' is that a yyox2 xppb 
ida is to be rendered in English by ‘a space within a verse’. It does 
not give the number of such ‘spaces’ in the Bible nor does it supply 
any information regarding the purpose or object of these ‘spaces within 
verses ’. F 

A long and interesting article on this subject appeared in 1887 in the 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums (p. 481 ff.). 
The article is unsigned, but from the index to the yearly volume one 
gathers that it is the work of Professor Graetz. One is tempted to 
follow Graetz a long way both in his arguments and suggestions. The 
fact, however, remains that many of his suggested emendations of M T 
where Piska occurs are forced and that he himself had to give up at 
least six ‘ spaces within verses’ as unexplainable. It is true that he is 
inclined to say that these six ‘spaces’ were erroneously marked. But 
no careful scholar, I venture to think, would be prepared to affirm that 
any ‘space’ was wrongly marked before he could be sure that all the 
objects, purposes, and functions of the ‘spaces’ had been finally and 
definitely ascertained. 

An investigator of the subject has, therefore, first to determine the 
number of ‘ spaces within verses’ or rather ‘ breaks in verses’ (as I would 
prefer to call them) in the whole Bible, and the chapter and verse in 
which they occur, and then to decide what was the function each 
‘Break’ served. Only then can he view the whole field, determine the 
functions, classify the ‘ Breaks’, and formulate a concise statement as to 
number, place, and function. 


II 


Now, as to number, one is met by no less than five different figures. 
Buxtorf gives 23, Fiirst (concordance) 31, Ginsburg (Massoreth Hamas- 
soreth) 25, Baer 28, Graetz 34 minus 6 which also = 28, while the 


1 Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, p. 67. 
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‘Rabbinic Bible of Jacob b. Chayim gives 28 in Gen. iv 8 and 25 in. 


Gen. xxxv 22. 

Even in the Pentateuch itself where most scholars agree that there 
are only four ‘breaks in verses’, Fiirst counts only three (omitting 
Gen. iv 8), while Baer counts six. Ginsburg in his Introduction’ tells 
us that the lists of these ‘ breaks in the midst of verses’ are of extreme 
rarity. He found them only in one MS. The printed Massorah of 
Jacob b. Chayim, he mentions, gives only the list of five passages in the 
Pentateuch, while a MS of 1286 c. £. marks the Fiskas in four out of 
the five instances, and among these is Gen. iv 8, the very verse Fiirst 
omitted. | 

The present writer neither proposes to decide which of the authorities 
quoted gives the correct number nor thinks that we have as yet sufficient 
data on which to base our decisions. He is able, however, to record 
the results, obtained so far, from a study of, and comparison between, 
the authorities mentioned. 


III 


The functions of the ‘Breaks’ are not the same. While most 
‘Breaks’ seem to indicate, according to Graetz, that a word, phrase, or 
sentence is missing from the text, a good number of ‘ Breaks’ cannot be 
explained thus, and must, therefore, be assumed to serve other purposes. 

Gen. iv 8 is an example of a ‘ Break’ which indicates the omission of 
a sentence. In the place of the gap in M.T. the LXX has 


ArdMOwper cis 76 wediov 
= MID mey3 


(Let us go out into the plain, or field). 1 Sam. x 22 is another inter- 
esting example. The reply of the oracle in the text ‘he hath hid him- 
self among the stuff’ does not well suit the question whether a man had 
come. The suggestion, therefore, is that the ‘Break’ indicates the 
omission of 

Pan he np 


(Where is this man?) to which the oracle rightly replies ‘He hath hid 
himself’, &c. 

In Joshua iv 1 we have a ‘ Break’ which seems to indicate that the 
verse which contains many difficulties (cf. Kimhi and other commentaries) 
can best be explained, as Kimhi does, by a syntactical reconstruction. 
Such rectification of the construction would remove many difficulties 
from the chapter, and the ‘ Break’ warns us that a rectification of the 
syntactical construction is required. 


? C, D. Ginsburg, Int. to the Heb. Bible, p. 547 (1877). 
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A third of the functions of the ‘ Breaks’ may be found in Gen. 
xxxv 22. All MSS note’ that the Sedrah Wayishlach (Gen. xxxii 4- 
XXXVl 43) contains 154 verses. This is confirmed by the different 
mnemonic signs. Five Yemen MSS give n’u*>p = 154 and the Madrid 
Codex ;"syb also = 154. But when the verses are actually counted 
their number is found to be only 153. This difference is explained by 
Ginsburg? by the following fact. The ‘xn had a system of versifica- 
tion different from that which obtained in our ordinary Bibles. Gen. 
XXXV 22 is two verses according to the Eastern recension. ‘ Hence the 
number given at the end of the Parsha is according to the Eastern 
recension, whereas the number of the verses in the text is according to 
the Western recension.’ ® 

This fact naturally leads us to the conclusion that the ‘ Break’ in 
Gen. xxxv 22 indicates the end of the verse according to the Eastern 
recension, and that, therefore, other ‘Breaks’ may also serve a similar 
purpose. 

Graetz inserts in this last mentioned * Break’ 

yy. yh 
thus holding that here also the ‘ Break’ indicates the omission of words. 
For the subject of our enquiry, however, enough has been said to come 
to the following conclusions. 
IV 
(a) The number of ‘ Breaks’ in M.T. is not less than 23 nor more 
than 34. 
(4) The functions of the ‘ Breaks’ are: 
(a) To shew that one or more words are missing from the text ; 
(8) To indicate that a rectification of the syntactical construc- 
tion is required ; 
(y) To mark the conclusion of a verse according to the 
Eastern recension. 

Most of the ‘ Breaks’ seem to be explained best by (a). A good 
number of them could be explained by either (a) or (y). Two of them 
are explained, according to Graetz, by ({). - 

IsRAEL W. SLoTKI. 


1 Tbid., p. 73- * Ibid., p. 74. 3 Ibid. 
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JOEL Iv 17-21. 


THE verses shew an interesting dependence upon Ezekiel, not only 
in language but in ideas. Ezekiel believed that it was only when 
Yahweh departed from Jerusalem that the Chaldeans could violate the 
otherwise inviolate city. He describes how Yahweh forsook His 
sanctuary and left it a prey to the spoiler. But he also foretold how, 
when Judah learned the meaning of its discipline, Yahweh would 
return to Zion and make it His permanent sanctuary. ‘This return, 
says the writer in-z. 17, will again make Zion inviolate, ‘then shall 
Jerusalem be,holy and there shall no strangers pass through her any 
more’. But vv. 20, 21 ‘ Judah shall be inhabited for ever, and-Jerusalem 
from generation to generation, for the Lord dwelleth in Zion’. Yahweh's 
return to Zion guarantees the city’s immunity. 

In that day the land shall not only be secure, but blessed with a new 
fertility. The promise given in Amos ix 13 of mountains dripping with 
must, and the other promise of the healing waters from the temple, 
Ezek. xlvii 1-12, shall find their fulfilment. The presence of Yahweh 
in the restored land shall make its barrenness cease and make valleys 
where only acacias could grow blossom. 

The dependence here has been generally acknowledged. What 
I wish to suggest is that the puzzling selection of Egypt and Edom, 
v. 19, as places on which the vengeance of Yahweh shall light may find 
its interpretation by the same means. Why should these two, and these 
two alone, be singled out for doom? Here, again, Ezekiel may offer 
the key. There are two prophecies in the book of Ezekiel which 
denounce Egypt, chaps. xxix and xxxii. The former confines itself to 
a detailed threat against the land, and from it the writer of Joel seems 
to borrow his language, cf.*Ezek. xxix 9, 12, as to Egypt. But in 
chap. xxxii Egypt is associated with a list of other nations, which may 
be selected as having wantonly oppressed Israel and which are, equally 
with the Nile valley, threatened with ruin. Now it is possible that the 
later student of the prophecy observed how in that latter list the only 
two which have escaped their doom are Egypt and Edom. Asshur, 
v. 22, Elam, v. 24, Meshech and Tubal, v. 26, the Zidonians, v. 30, 
have already suffered and received their reward: but Egypt, v. 18, and 
Edom, v. 29, have as yet escaped. In the day of consummation these 
also shall be overwhelmed. 

Marti has already, on general grounds and without reference to the 
passages in Ezekiel, stated that Egypt is here selected as the only one 
of Israel’s oppressors which has hitherto failed to receive its chastise- 
ment from Yahweh. The weakness of his explanation is that it fails 
to account for the combination of the two nations, Egypt and Edom, 
in the one prophecy. 
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That this combination drew the attention of earlier students and 
seemed to them to require an explanation, we may conclude from the 
interpolated sentences in vv. 19, 21 ‘ because they have shed innocent 
blood in their land and I will avenge their blood that I have not 
avenged’ (reading op) for mp3). I need not give the reasons for 
holding these clauses to be an addition: I am content to offer a reason 
for their being added. Egypt and Edom share a common guilt. 

This suggestion as to the origin of the verses raises the further 
question as to whether the section is original in Joel: but that is 
another matter. 

Apam C. WELcH. 


THE HITTITE NAME ARAUNAH. 


SoME years ago I suggested in the Zxfository Times that the name 
of Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv) was Hittite. It is written in various ways— 
Awarnah (v. 16), Arawnah (vv. 20 sqq.), and Aranyah (zv. 18), a sure 
sign of its foreign origin, while Araunah himself is called a Jebusite, 
that is to say, one of the Hittite inhabitants of Jerusalem. We now 
know from the trilingual (Hittite—Assyrian—Sumerian) vocabularies 
of Boghaz Keui that my suggestion was correct. We learn from them 
that avauanis was the Hittite word for ‘nobleman’ (Ass. e//um) and 
that the Biblical Araunah was consequently a title rather than a personal 
name. This explains the gloss in 2 Sam. xxiv 23, where Araunah is 
interpreted hammelech, ‘the king’. 

Jerusalem, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets first informed us, was of 
Babylonian foundation and accordingly bore the Babylonian name of 
Uru-Salim, ‘City of Salem’. Its Amurrfi or Amorite inhabitants were 
governed in later times by a Hittite military aristocracy whose ‘ king’ 
or commander in the Tel el-Amarna age had the name of ‘ Servant of 
Kheba’, Kheba or Khebe being the supreme goddess of Kizzuwadna 
who was known throughout the Hittite world as ‘the queen of heaven’. 
In ‘ Amorite’ the ‘ Servant of Kheba’ would have been Ebed-Kheba. 

No light has as yet been thrown upon the name Yebus, beyond the 
fact that -s is the suffix of the Hittite nominative. Cf. the city-names 
Ganis, Burus (Borissos), &c. 

Aranyah for Araunah is an attempt to Hebraize the foreign name. 
It is therefore possible that the name of Uriyah ‘the Hittite’ has been 
similarly Hebraized, perhaps from some personal or gentilic name like 
the Hittite Ura; but it is more probable that it is a second (Semitic) 
name like that of Ahimelech (1 Sam. xxvi 6). Similar double names, 
Karian and Egyptian, are found in the Karian inscriptions of Egypt. 
On the other hand, Bath-Sheba may be a corruption of Bath-Kheba, 
since yaw for myiaw is philologically difficult to defend, and yaw ‘ seven’ 
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would give no sense. In the Hittite texts the name of the goddess is. 
written Khebe which would be yan in Hebrew. The Chronicler’s 
Ornan for Araunah is instructive in this respect. 

A. H. Sayce. 


‘O avat)hnpav tov témov Tov idiitov. 1 Cor. xiv 16. 


"AvarAnpoiv = ‘to fill up’, e.g. ra Stacrjpara (Plut. ii 1020 A), riv 
Bovdny édtyavépotcay (i 102 F), ras tages (‘ranks’ i 394 C), ri [rod 
teOvyxétos | ragw (ii 242 A), or ‘to supplement’, e.g. povorxiy Trois dAAous 
pabjpacw (ii 1142 D). 

Toros is of course often used of a ‘place’, or ‘part’, or ‘section’ of 
a book, e.g. eis rov repi etdatpovias rézov (Plut. ii 1070 D), dvrep éurirry 
To mapareabev cis torov tpoonKovta TH ioropia (ii 855 E :? ‘into a series 
of occurrences within the scope of the history ’). 

In Plutarch’s ‘Crassus’ (554 C) we are told that owing to his immense 
painstaking he was never unprepared to speak for an accused person, 
GAG Kai Tlopryiov wodAdkis dxvotvtos kai Kaicapos égavacrjvat Kal 
Kixépwvos éxeivos dverAjpov tiv ovvyyopiav—i.e. had it not been for 
Crassus the defence would have been lacking, but when those other 
great men hesitated he filled up the threatened gap, lit. ‘filled up the 
pleading’. 

In 1 Cor. xiv 16 instead of ri ovvyyopiay we have tov térov rot 
idusrov, ‘the part (of the Service) assigned to the layman’, and 
dvamAnpovy is used in very much the same way: the Service is maimed 
and incomplete if the layman’s part is left empty instead of being 
‘filled up’. 

G. H. WHITAKER. 


ORIGEN’S EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM AND 
4 MACCABEES. 


In Origen’s Exhortation to Martyrdom (22-27) there is a long account 
of the Maccabean martyrs which Origen (p. 23, 25 Koetschau) professes 
to be a condensation of 2 Macc. vi 18—-vii 42. Closer examination 
shews several unacknowledged reminiscences of the long and rhetorical 
version of the same subject in 4 Macc. 

(1) Exh. 5, with its contrast between those who died for the Virtues 
and the martyrs for Religion, should be compared with the opening 
chapters of 4 Macc. Eleazar and the seven brethren are emphatically 
martyrs for Religion (‘our philosophy’, 4 Macc. v 22, v 18, xv 12, 
xvi 13, 17, &c.). 

(2) Exh. 31 ad init. compare 4 Macc. vii 1-3. Compare also 
Exh. 47, p. 43, 10 Koe. and 4 Macc. vii 5, xiii 6, Vita Plotini p. 30, 19 
Volkmann. 
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(3) Exh. 27, p. 23, 23 Koe. rd pyrpixdvy zip is not derived from 
2 Macc., but from 4 Macc. xvi 3, 4. 

(4) Exh. 27, p. 23, 27 Koe. rd xpos Gedv piAtpoy suggests 4 Macc. 
xili 19, xiii 27, xv 13. The word is uncommon in Origen. 

(5) Exh. 26, p. 23, 1 Koe. rewoOeis xai rodrov elvar ddeAddv may have 
been suggested by 2 Macc. vii 29; but see 4 Macc. x 2, 12, 15. 

These coincidences suggest that ‘ Maccabees’ in the Origenist list of 
books of the Bible included Fourth Maccabees. 


WILLIAM METCALFE. 


A NEW NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA. 


SomE months ago my friend the Rev. A: C. Moule, Vicar of 
Trumpington, called my attention to the diagram of a Cross ac- 
companied by a written inscription, published in the Mew China 
Review, August, 1920, p. 421. The Cross was cut on a block of 
carved stone, once apparently part of a larger construction, and now 
forming part of a balustrade in a Chinese convent at Ch‘ai-ch‘ang, 
a village some 25 miles WSW. of Peking. The letters were supposed 
to be ‘Mongol’, but as engraved were impossible to decipher. Now 
a rubbing has arrived, and the inscription turns out to be Syriac, 
a quotation from the Psalms. The lettering I should judge to be not 
later than the thirteenth century, and might be a good deal earlier, but 
it is hard to judge from a short inscription in which the characters may 
be intentionally archaistic. 


3 
; 4 
q g 


This is os oda@e mse 050% ‘Look unto Him and hope in Him’, 
i.e. the Peshitta rendering of Ps. xxxiv 6. 

The Cross is more ornamental than in the diagram, and rises out of 
an ornamental base something like a conventional Lotus, 

Actual monuments of the later stages of Nestorian Christianity in 
China are so rare, that a special notice of this stone seems not 
inappropriate. Further information about it will be found in an article 
by Mr Moule in a forthcoming number of the Wew China Review. 


F. C. BurRKITT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Beginnings of Christianity, Part 1: The Acts of the Apostles, 
vol. i, Prolegomena: edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., and 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1920.) pp. 480. 

Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity, by Kirsopp Lake, D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1920.) pp. 147. 


THE former of these two volumes is the first instalment of a work on 
the Beginnings of Christianity, which has been planned on a very large 
scale. The first section alone appears to be intended to occupy three 
or four volumes to be grouped round the book of Acts. The Prolego- 
mena now before us deal with the Backgrounds, Jewish, Gentile, and 
Christian, against which the history and the thought of the Acts are to 
be set. A further instalment of Prolegomena will deal with ‘ criticism ’, 
and that will be followed by the commentary proper. The ‘ Editors’ 
have called in to their assistance in this volume three specialists, but 
make themselves responsible for the whole, as they ‘have not scrupled 
to rearrange, abbreviate, or expand the chapters submitted to them’. 
Their own work represents about two-thirds of the book. Only one of 
these Editors is responsible for the second of these works, which consists 
of a series of lectures delivered at Oberlin by Dr Kirsopp Lake. It is 
a sketch of the developement of Christianity through a succession of 
stages which are indicated by the lecture-titles, Galilee, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Corinth, Rome. Its scope is accordingly much wider than 
that of the larger volume, and it is necessarily only a sketch: but it is 
of importance for the clear way in which it shews the conclusions to 
which the former volume leads, the point of view from which in fact the 
larger work is written. 

It is certainly high time that we had from English scholarship a 
commentary on the Acts in Greek which would bring to bear on its 
many problems of literary and historical criticism all the new evidence 
which has been accumulating for many years, And the earlier work 
of the Editors, especially of Dr Lake, prepares us to find them fully 
competent for the task. 

In the meantime, we have the Prolegomena. In the first two 
sections, dealing with the Jewish and Gentile backgrounds, I should 
single out as of special value the chapters on The Spirit of Judaism by 
Mr C, G. Montefiore, on The Dispersion by the Editors, and on Life 
in the Roman Empire by Mr.C. H. Moore. Mr Montefiore has already 
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worked over this ground for us more than once, and he gives us here 
again a picture of Judaism which must command our respect and 
sympathy. Much of it is, however, hardly relevant to the immediate 
purpose in hand: for much of it refers to the Judaism of the second 
and third centuries: and the methods of criticism which are sub- 
sequently applied to the Gospels would preclude us from using such 
material for information as to the first century. Other contributions 
to these sections are good, but their subjects are not so vitally related 
to the main purpose of the volume that we could not have spared them 
in favour of a fuller treatment of what follows. 

For in the third section, where we come to what is really vital for the 
understanding of the Beginnings of Christianity, we leave solid ground, 
and plunge into discussions or meet presuppositions to the expansion 
or defence of which much more space might have been usefully devoted. 
Within this section there come up for discussion or for summary judge- 
ment practically all the central questions of Gospel criticism, such as 
are covered by the titles, Sources, Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, 
Suffering Servant, Kingdom of God, Teaching of Jesus. ‘ Mark is far 
more a primary authority for the thought of the Apostolic Age than for 
the life of Jesus.’ ‘Phis represents a view which has not hitherto met with 
such support from English scholarship that it should be put here as the 
foundation of what follows without argument and without references. 
When it is added that for some reason unexplained little or no use is 
made of Q except in so far as it supports Mark, we see how slender are 
the Gospel foundations on which this section is built. 

Nothing much short of a treatise on New Testament Theology would 
suffice to deal with the arguments and implications of this third section 
of the work. All that can be done here is to state the general conclusion 
and then enquire how it is arrived at. That conclusion is stated most 
clearly in the phrase: ‘Christianity became, partly indeed, the recognition 
of the Jewish God as supreme, but chiefly the recognition of Jesus as 
the divine Lord who had instituted saving mysteries for those who 
accepted him’ (Zandmarks p. 8; cf. pp. 74, 107). Apparently this 
took place already within the area and the period covered by the New 
Testament. And the method by which this thesis is to be proved is 
first by reducing the significance and influence of Jesus of Nazareth 
almost to vanishing point, and then by magnifying the importance of 
Baptism in the primitive community (little is said concerning the other 
sacrament), and by so interpreting its significance that it becomes the 
main feature in a mystery-cult. The method in the first case is com- 
paratively simple, almost mechanical at the outset. The first step is to 
. reduce the space allotted to the specifically Christian factor in the 
Prolegomena until it just balances the non-Christian factors, the Jewish 
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and the Gentile. The second is to limit the space in which the impulse, 
ideas, and inspiration communicated by Jesus are described to some 
thirty-five pages. The third is to consider therein only His ‘ public’ 
teaching, and to dismiss that with very scant sympathy. There is 
a discussion of the meaning of ‘the Kingdom of God’, in which, as 
it seems to me, the distinction between the Age of the Messiah and the 
Age to come is hardly worth all the emphasis it gets, seeing that it is 
admitted to be in practice a vanishing one ; and the definition of the 
Kingdom as ‘the sovereignty of God’ is too abstract and therefore too 
modern to be a satisfactory equivalent for the phrase on Jewish lips. 
Its attraction ‘for the writers proves later to lie in this, that it enables 
them to see in references to the Kingdom as a sphere, realm, or society; 
allusions to the Christian Church, which are of course interpolated into 
the teaching of Jesus. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
extreme views of Schweitzer and his followers are rejected, and it is- 
recognized that there is a group of passages in which the Kingdom 
is regarded as present. But when we come to the direct teaching of 
Jesus it proves to be something incredibly meagre. ‘In what way did 
the teaching of Jesus differ from that of his contemporaries? Not 
by teaching anything about God essentially new to Jewish ears’ 
(Beginnings p. 288). This may be technically correct, if we confine 
our attention to categorical teaching: but it shews a singular insensitive- 
ness to the fact that the disciples learnt a great deal from Jesus over 
and above what was so communicated, or has been so recorded. And 
the result was a new attitude to God, a new relation to Him, which in 
later days came to be construed into a deeper knowledge. ‘The 
differences which are important concern three subjects of vital and 
controversial interest—resistance to the oppressors of Israel, the fate 
of the People of the Land, and the right observance of the Law’ (did. 
p- 289). In a word the positive teaching of Jesus (apart from the 
proclamation of the Kingdom and the summons to repent) resolves 
itself into a kind of political pacifism (which recent history has proved 
to be an ‘impossible policy’: Landmarks p. 33), a lenient attitude 
towards the People of the Land, and an interpretation of some portions 
of the Law based on an appeal to their original meaning and relation 
to human life. 

The arguments by which this theory of the non-resistance teaching 
is supported are worth studying: they are characteristic of much else 
in the book. ‘This patriotic party is not mentioned by name in. the 
Gospels.’ ‘It is true that we do not hear anything directly of the 
opposition of Jesus to this party.’ But ‘much of the teaching of Jesus 
becomes intelligible only when placed against the background which 
it supplies’, As though it were not immediately intelligible when 
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placed against the background of social life in Palestine. ‘An enemy 
hath done this’ is what at once occurs to the man who finds tares in 
his corn. 

Since, as it is almost needless to remark, Jesus did nothing except 
teach, and since only His ‘ public’ teaching is taken into account, and 
since this is all that it amounts to, the effect is to bring Jesus of Nazareth 
down to the position of a Rabbi like many others who ‘ were inspired by 
the vision of the Age to Come and awed by the difficulty of attaining it’ 
(p. 289). 

In the chapters which follow, the writers seem to be quite unconscious 
of the dilemma which they have thus created for themselves. It is just 
the old question before which similar theories have recoiled before : 
How then do you aécount for the Christians and*the Church? If 
Jesus had been thus little more than a lay-figure, how came it that the 
men who had seen Him die a felon’s death are found so soon after 
believing in Him as alive, preaching Him as Messiah and Lord, behaving 
to Him as men behave toGod? This problem is all the greater for the 
Editors if we take it, as we fairly may, that they would explain the 
Resurrection as is done in a well-known book by one of them. The 
emergence of the ‘ Easter-faith’: becomes simply incredible if there was 
neither miracle nor such a person as could call out, and had called out, 
‘faith’ in a very deep sense of the word. Why, for example, did the 
new movement crystallize round Jesus, and not round John the Baptist ? 
There was really more reason why it should do so, than crystallize 
round the person of Jesus as it is presented to us here. This crucial 
question is passed over in silence: so that the book on the Beginnings 
of Christianity leaves the actual beginning not only unaccounted for, 
but inexplicable. : 

The same dilemma appears in various minor forms when we reach 
the chapter on Christology. Whether Jesus thought of Himself as 
‘Messiah’ or not, hardly matters. For ‘Messiah is essentially an 
adjective meaning consecrated or approved by God, and was not the 
prerogative title of any single person until later than the time of Christ’. 
If the title had thus no specific meaning, if it connoted no kind of 
function in the coming Kingdom, why did it at once take its place at 
the centre of apostolic preaching? Why was even the Gospel of Mark 
‘composed partly to shew that the deeds of Jesus during His ministry 
prove that He was the Messiah ’—to prove it to ‘Greeks’ although ‘ the 
word “Christ” was unintelligible to Greek ears’? (Landmarks p. 68). 
So with the ‘Son of Man’. ‘Jesus did not openly identify Himself 
with the Son of Man’ (p. 283, cf. 374). Then why did the compilers 
of the Gospel, again writing for Greeks, to whom this phrase also was 
‘unintelligible’ (#did.), make it the commonest self-deseription of Jesus ? 

VOL. XXII. 3 
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So too with the Suffering Servant. ‘It is tempting to suggest that the. 
interpretation of Isaiah liii as a prophecy of Jesus was first introduced 
by Hellenistic Christians’ (p. 391). What was there to induce 
Hellenistic Christians to make such an identification? One can see 
how the conviction that there was an effective connexion between the 
death of Jesus and forgiveness of sins might either grow out of or lead 
up to the identification between Him and the Suffering Servant: but 
what was there that could possibly lead to either, if we are to exclude 
the consciousness of Jesus as a source? Of course, both the passages 
in which ‘Son’ is used absolutely have to go, though the process of 
eliminating them (especially Mk. xiii 32, one of Schmiedal’s ‘ foundation 
pillars’) shews the Editors hard put to it for proof. Luke omitted the 
passage. No doubt he found it hard to reconcile with his conception 
of Jesus. It is cancelled here for a similar reason. 

‘ Christianity became a Graeco-Oriental cult offering salvation just 
as did the other mystery-religions’ (Zandmarks p. 74). For that judge- 
ment we have been prepared by Dr Lake’s previous work. It does 
not, however, appear to find here any further or stronger support than 
before. And the crucial question ‘when?’ remains very obscure. 
That at some period and in some quarters of the Church a magical 
efficacy came to be attached to sacraments is of course undeniable. 
But at what point of time did the change begin, when was it complete, 
what were the causes at work, and especially, what was the Christianity 
which thus ‘ became’ something else? The Editors would like us to 
think that it began with Paul if not before him, and that it resulted 
from a capitulation to Hellenism. That is to say, they ignore the 
whole orientation of Paul’s mind towards Judaism and the Old Testa- 
ment ; they ignore the nerve of his Gospel as ‘consisting first and last 
in experiences generated in the believer by the Cross’; they ignore the 
marked rarity of his references to either sacrament, and his passionate 
emphasis on something other than ‘ works’ as the secret of salvation, 
whereas nothing could be nearer to his idea of a ‘work’ than a quasi- 
magical rite. They ignore in fact all that for St Paul was vital in 
Christianity, except the ‘mystical union’ which they account for in 
a way which he would have repudiated. The discussion turns almost 
wholly on Baptism, of whose origin a very careful and interesting 
account is given, though the conclusion to which it leads is curiously 
lame. ‘Probably there was no direct connexion between the baptism 
of John and Christian baptism, which came in naturally (my italics) as 
soon as Gentiles began to be converted.’ This is hardly more satis- 
factory than the answer given to the very important question, Wherein 
lay the superiority of this-(Christian) cult which gave it the victory 
over the other mystery-religions? ‘The true answer is that Catholic 
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Christianity conquered because it was popular’ (Landmarks p. 80). 
There must have been a point, a period at which Christianity appealed 
to ‘Greeks’ as a non-mystery religion. Those who responded to its 
appeal turned their backs on long-established cults. They chose it as 
something different. What we want to know is what was the content 
of the religion which made this appeal? The Editors have shut out 
the true answer to this question by evacuating the person of Jesus of 
all permanent significance. If Paul had thought of Baptism as ‘the 
source of the gift of the Spirit’ (Zandmarks p. 87), he could never 
have written Gal. iii 2: ‘ Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law 
or by the hearing of faith?’ If he had thought of Baptism as the 
efficient cause of the néw birth, he could never have written 1 Cor. iv 15. 

The question of Christianity and the mystery-religions is, however, 
too large to discuss here. But it may be worth while to consider what 
may be the general reasons which lie at the back of this exposition of 
the Christian origins. There is first an obvious under-estimate of the 
Old Testament and the religion of the prophets as making by far 
the largest contribution to the forms in which the specific Christian 
experience was interpreted and expressed. It is strange how this under- 
estimate seems to accompany a certain obsequiousness to ‘Judaism’. 
Is it due to the subtle working of the old antinomy between the letter 
of the Law and the spirit of the prophet ? 

A careful reader will notice further a certain differential treatment of 
the two types of phenomena. In connexion with such as may be 
described as belonging to the religious type, the evidence is treated 
with a ruthless rigour which leaves little behind; whereas phenomena 
of a ritual or external type are exposed to much gentler cross-examina- 
tion. For the latter it is allowed and even claimed at times that 
evidence confessedly late affords presumption of much earlier appearance, 
a presumption which would be roundly denied in the case of the former. 

It is difficult to say whether this is the cause or the effect of a general 
failure to appreciate religious and ethical values, alike in the Old 
Testament, the Gospels, and in the Epistles. It is something more 
than ‘the denial of the miraculous’. One moves in an atmosphere of 
mere secularity. Jt is God that is missing. I cannot conceal my 
opinion that the Editors have done a disservice to the cause of liberal 
theology in the English-speaking world. There are many who will say, 
Behold the veductio ad absurdum of your literary and historical criticism. 
The time has come to say that no one is rightly qualified to deal 
successfully with the problem of Christian origins who has not his mind 
open to the world’s need of God and to the possibility that that need 
has been met as it purports to have been in the Gospels. 

ANDERSON SCOTT. 


T 2 
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TWO BOOKS ON PRAYER. 


(1) The Realm of Prayer, by R. H. Coats, M.A., B.D. (Macmillan & Co., 
1920.) 
(2) Zhe Power of Prayer, Walker Trust Essays. (Macmillan & Co., 1920.) 

TuHaT the war with its stress and anxiety was favourable to the 
developement of prayer, or at least to the creation of an atmosphere in 
which prayer flourishes, has been generally recognized. The reason is 
not far to seek, for 

almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him 
cries out to God for the help man cannot give. 

The two books before us add notable evidence of what we already 
know, and both are worthy of attention. 

Mr Coats’s volume of 330 pages may be described as a practical 
guide to prayer, founded upon theory, and illustrated from history. 
The theory is eminently sound. The right note is struck in the opening 
phrase, ‘ Man’s noblest art is the art of holding fellowship with God’, 
and half way through, in the section on prayers of the Old Testament, 
a fact is well brought out which is sometimes missed by Bible readers. 
‘They (the prayers) are never a mere soliloquy, but always a real 
colloquy between two persons... . There is a genuine consciousness of 
spiritual reciprocity, and prayer is as natural as ordinary conversation. 
. .. We marvel at the crispness, urgency, definiteness, directness, and 
naive simplicity of the v7s-d-v7s discourse, the straightforward encounter 
of spiritual give and take on both sides’ (p. 165). A writer who gets so 
close to the root of the matter deserves to be heard. He might have 
developed the theme a little further and shewn that the touchstone of 
friendship is not the winning this or that benefit, but the heart of the 
friend. Mr Coats would not deny this, but his passing statement that ‘all 
prayer is primarily egoistic in its character’ would be stoutly resisted by 
a whole class of men of prayer. 

The history is traced with a sure hand, and the illustrations give 
evidence of wide reading and culture. One singular omission is the De 
Oratione of Origen, to which, I think, no reference is made. The words 
Bios pia mpooevyyn ovvexouevy would have fitly served to clinch the whole 
argument. 

The practical advice offered by Mr Coats is useful. Much of 
it is doubtless familiar from other sources. Some of it might have 
been spared without hurt ; the hints on pulpit prayers are useful to only 
a minority of readers. But the book is of real value, pleasantly written, 
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devout and reverent, and it is as good a general presentation of the case 
for prayer as any outside the Rea/-Encyclopddie of Hauck, the masterly 
article in which by W. Herrmann (‘Gebet’, vol. vi) seems to have 
escaped the notice of Mr Coats. 

Let me add an Augustinian blossom to the posy of quotations at the 
end of the volume. 

‘Immundum quippe illud animal in Lege positum est, eo quod non 
ruminat: non autem hoc eius vitium, sed natura est. Sunt autem 
homines qui per hoc animal significantur, immundi proprio vitio, non 
natura: qui cum libenter audiant verba sapientiae, postea de his omnino 
non cogitant.’ Contra Faustum vi 7. 

The figure is grotesque, but it is the last word on the danger of 
neglecting meditation. 


The second book on our list is a very different affair, more difficult to 
read and much more difficult to review. 

The origin and nature are on this wise. ‘The Walker Trustees of the 
University of St Andrews who commemorate the name and ministry of 
the saintly pastor of Kinnell (0d. 1868 ae¢. 85) offered in 1916 gne 
prize of £100 (and others at their discretion) for the ‘most helpful’ 
original essay on Prayer. No conditions were set, no creed or language 
was barred, no length was prescribed, although 6,000 words were 
suggested as a limit. 

The challenge was accepted by 1,667 competitors writing in nineteen 
different languages, civilized and barbarous, from English to Kaffir. 
The essays of four prizewinners and three ‘ honourable mentions’ are 
here printed, together with twelve others chosen not so much for their 
merit as for their representative character. Dr W. P. Patterson of 
Edinburgh prologuizes, Mr David Russell of the Walker Trust, 
epiloguizes. There is a copious bibliography and two good indexes. 

As may be imagined, the work is not one to be read at a sitting. It 
must be tasted in sips. 

It cannot be said that any one of the essays is of first-rate value as 
literature or thought, but there are very few which do not contain good 
things—some, very good—and the collection as a whole forms a human 
document of extraordinary interest. There is no manner of doubt as 
to the single-minded sincerity of most of the writers. Their science 
may be shaky, their experiences open to question, their learning super- 
ficial. But there is in their utterance a reality of conviction, a sense 
of the unseen, a belief in the power of prayer, which witness to an 
unexpected treasure of religious feeling in this troubled twentieth-century 
world. A book which brings this to light is one to be grateful for. 

Examiners are notoriously apt to take divergent views in the matter 
of essays. But probably no one would dispute the right of Dr MeComb, 
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Canon of Maryland, to the first prize. His dissertation on ‘ Prayer—its 
meaning, reality, and power’ is sober, sensible, and suggestive. The 
other awards seem perhaps more open to question, but the Court was 
hampered by the condition of ‘helpfulness’, which ruled out several 
interesting contributions. For instance, the Christian Scientist (XII) 
and the Oriental Mystic (XVII), when they are not grinding their own 
axe, say much that is both true and beautiful, while the personal 
experiences of an evangelist (XIII) and the faith of a missionary (XI) 
must command respect and admiration, even though some of the state- 
ments advanced require outside support. On the other hand, the essay 
which shews most learning (XX ‘ Rules and methods ; chapters in the 
history of prayer’) has unscholarly touches which call criticism to arms. 
What can we think of the judgement of a writer who plumps for 
Jerome’s supersubstantialem as the equivalent of the original Aramaic 
in the Lord’s Prayer according to Luke, who calls Mme Guyon 
‘a graceful writer-—Mme Guyon, who wrote des vers dans le style de 
2 Abbé Cotin et de la prose dans le gotit de Polichinelle? Another 
learned essay (XVI), on Bahai Prayer, omits all reference to Professor 
E. G. Browne’s classical studies on Babism and cannot therefore be 
held to have tapped all sources. 

Speaking generally, I should say that the most remarkable features 
of the symposium are (1) the variety of the witness to the efficacy 
of prayer, (2) the recognition of the superior claims of spiritual over 
material needs, (3) the absence of intolerance and dogmatism. And 
all this points to the benign influence of prayer upon those who use 
it. The writers have been on their knees before or while they wrote. 

Even these nineteen representative papers do not cover the whole 
ground of the subject; and there are notable /acunae. There is 
curiously little said by any except the Roman Catholic and the Mystics on 
the theme of thanksgiving and adoration. The real barrier to prayer— 
that which makes prayer impossible—unrepented sin, is hardly touched 
upon. This is no doubt in the spirit of the age. The value of prayer 
as a creative power is imperfectly grasped. This want is noted by 
Mr Russell in his summing-up. He might have quoted Pascal: 
‘Pourquoi Dieu a établi la pritre ; 1° Pour communiquer a ses créatures 
la dignité de la causalité.’ 

In order to end upon a cheerful note, unqualified praise is due to 
Dr Patterson, whose opening article on ‘The Contemporary Mind’, 
in which he surveys the competition and its results, is not only a 
masterpiece of analysis, but provides by its wisdom and sound divinity 
a wholesome corrective to the extravagances of some of the essayists. 


H. F. Stewart. 
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Testimonies, By RENDEL Harris, with the assistance of VACHER 
Burcu. Part II. (Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 


In this volume Dr Rendel Harris and Mr Burch bring to more or less 
completion their arguments for the existence of a collection of anti- 
Judaic proof-texts from the Old Testament which antedated the New 
Testament literature, and which formed a handbook used by most of the 
early Christian writers. The review of the second half of a book is not, 
perhaps, the occasion for a discussion of the whole subject ; but this at 
least may be said. The probability of the existence of Books of Testi- 
monies has long been recognized, both Testimonies pro Judaeis and 
Testimonies adversus Iudaeos. Watch in his Essays on Biblical Greek 
(p. 203), Harnack (History of Dogma i 175), Drummond (Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel p. 365), Stanton (Zhe Gospels as Histo- 
rical Documents ii 344), Burkitt (Zhe Gospel History and its Transmission 
p. 127), Moffatt (Jxtroduction to the Literature of the New Testament 
Pp. 34), all agree that a collection of systematized extracts from the Old 
Testament would be needed, and therefore was extremely likely to be 
compiled. It was an age of excerpts and anthologies, and while on the 
one hand Jewish piety may well have brought together passages of 
Messianic import, on the other hand Christian propagandists would not 
be slow to do the same, and point to their fulfilment by Jesus of 
Nazareth. For that was the first necessity laid upon the evangelizers— 
to convince their Jewish hearers that Jesus was the Messiah because 
He fulfilled the prophetic oracles. This point need not be laboured. 
Granted such a nucleus of suitable proof-texts for use in argument with 
the Jews, it would soon and easily be supplemented or altered in process 
of time as need arose. For there can be no doubt but that the use of 
Testimonies grew out of experience. Real disputations such as we read 
of in the Acts involved this, and thus the collections of proof-texts com- 
piled themselves. The sharp question and answer, the abrupt or harsh 
dilemma, were no litesary device, they were echoes of actual dispute : 
they were not the outcome of imaginary polemic, but transcripts of real 
debate. They were hammered out by the grim necessities of the case 
argued coram populo. The literary tradition was based upon actual 
experience. 

The next stage would be the arrangement of useful Testimonies under 
appropriate headings in a literary form; and when a series of apparently 
independent writers employ the same sequence of quotations, few of 
which are really relevant, but all of which were conventionally accepted 
as relevant, and when they fall into the same errors of ascription of 
authorship, there may be held to be evidence of literary dependence 
upon some common source of the quotations, especially when some of 
these are of a strikingly composite character. Such evidence Dr Harris 
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believes that he has been able to gather from Barnabas, Justin, Irenaeus, _ 
Lactantius, Athanasius, and some later writers, and it was set forth in 
Testimonies Part I, published four years ago. The TZestimonia were 
shewn to be almost entirely anti-Judaic and pro-Christian, ranging over 
a large area of controversial subjects; and as such they survive in 
Cyprian and in Gregory Nyssen. The present work is devoted chiefly 
to indications of the use of the Testimony Book by St Paul in his letters 
to the Romans, to the Galatians, and to the Ephesians, by the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Synoptists and by St Luke in the 
Acts, by St John and by St Peter. The investigation of allusion and 
citation in these writers is pursued with meticulous, and (if one may 
venture to say so) occasionally whimsical, but always exuberant and 
joyous, assiduity. 

I must try to justify my use of the word whimsical. On p. 15 (where 
the reference on the top line should be Rom. ii 24, not 17), in discussing 
St Paul’s citation of Isa. lii 5, it is surely fanciful to drag in the meaning 
of the original Hebrew of that passage. St Paul was not thinking about 
the Hebrew, because he found what he wanted inthe LXX. Dr Harris 
writes, ‘ When we turn to the Hebrew .. . we see that some one has 
anti-Judaized the passage, first of all by the insertion of 3° iuas, second 
by the addition of the words “among the Gentiles”’. But the 
‘some one’ is the LXX translation ; and if a Dialogist and Eusebius and 
Gregory Nyssen employ the passage in a way similar to St Paul, it is 
because for them (as for him too so often) the LXX (and not the 
Hebrew) was the ‘authorized version’. It was the LXX use of ions 
in Habakkuk ii 4 that permitted the emplcyment of that text in arguing 
the case of Faith versus Works, notwithstanding that the Pauline zio7s 
connoted something vastly differing from the prophet’s conception of 
faithfulness (Rom. i 17, Gal. iii 11). Again, on p. 30, is it necessary to 
assume a written original for the series of questions—Did not Israel 
know? Did they not hear? Had God abandoned His people? Did 
they stumble so as to fall? These are just the. questions that would 
naturally have arisen in those public disputations to which reference is 
made in the Acts (ix 22, xviii 4, xix 8f), and St Paul, when writing to 
the Romans, recalled the arguments that he had been obliged to meet 
verbally more than once. It is a pity to weaken a good case by argu- 
ments that do not carry conviction, as Dr Harris himself admits occa- 
sionally. Moreover, he sometimes blurs the clear outline of his 
argument by expending a great deal of energy on details that eventually 
are abandoned as irrelevant. 

The chapters on the Epistle to the Hebrews and on Jesus and the 
Exodus are illuminating and ingenious, and in further illustration of ‘the 
identification of the historical Jesus with Old Testament situations’ 
(the phrasing is not felicitous) there might have been added ‘the 
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reproach of the Christ’ from Hebrews xi 26 (reminiscent of Ps. lxxxix 51), 
and the Western and Syriac reading rév ypuordv in t Cor. x 9. I could 
wish that something had been said about the possible light thrown by 
collections of Testimonies on the composite quotations in the Gospels. 
For instance, the reply of the Jerusalem rabbis to the inquiry of Herod 
as to the predicted birthplace of the coming King (Mt. ii 6) corresponds 
verbally neither with the Hebrew nor with the LXX, but might very 
well be taken from a list of Messianic passages in which Micah v 2 was 
combined with 2 Samuel v 2. This may have been done either in 
a Jewish manual of Messianic texts, or in a Christian collection, and 
thence extracted by the compiler of the first Gospel. Another interest- 
ing combination is the blend of Isa. lxi 1, lviii 6, and lxi 2, which 
St Luke makes our Lord read in the synagogue at Nazareth (Lk. iv 18 f), 
and which allows us to conjecture either that the roll handed to Christ 
was itself a composite collection of Messianic excerpts from the prophet, 
or that the fusion of phrases is due to St Luke and to his supreme 
artistry in thus etching in, in the foreground of his Gospel, the charac- 
teristic lines of what Christ’s ministry was to accomplish. The latter 
supposition is to my own mind the more probable. Something similar, 
I suppose, might be said of the Christian adaptation of the phraseology 
of Isa. xlii 1-4 in Mt. xii 18f. In favour of the existence of Jewish 
manuals lies the fact that both our Lord and a Jewish lawyer on two 
apparently different occasions (Mk. xii 30, Lk. x 37) used the same 
composite of texts—Deut. vi 5 and Lev. xix 18—as though they were 
quoting from a well-known primer in which the twin duties to God and 
to one’s neighbour were placed together. 

Mr Burch has something to say on the puzzling ‘ He shall be called 
a Nazarene’ of Mt. ii 23. I had myself tentatively suggested in Zhe 
Interpreter (vol. xiv 3, April 1918) that the citation might have been 
made from a Jewish handbook as a summary of the prophecies in which 
Isaiah (iv 2, xi 1) and Jeremiah (xxiii 5, xxxiii 15) had spoken of the 
Messiah as the Branch (netzer, tzemach, dv@os, dvarokj). But Mr Burch 
shews that the av@os = netzer of Isa. xi 1 and of Justin Martyr Dia/. 126 
and of Cyprian 7Zes¢. ii 11 is a Testimony name, and that nasr = dv@os 
‘chimes naturally’ with the Aramaic for Nazareth and Nazarene, thus 
providing a literary reason for Matthew’s phrase ‘ spoken by the prophets’, 
which refers to the prophets in the Testimony Book, not to the body of 
Hebrew prophets. Whether this be so or not, it is, I think, quite clear 
now that the Matthaean Logia of the Papias tradition were not the dis- 
courses (and narrative) in our first Gospel, but ‘ Dominical Oracles’, 
a phrase which is most naturally understood of Old Testament passages 
believed to be, or treated as being, ‘ prophecies’ ‘ fulfilled’ by events con- 
nected with the Lord’s life and ministry. In the time of Papias Ady had 
only one meaning when used in this connexion, that of Old Testament 
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Oracles. Half a century later Justin (Z+ypho 18) used it for the first . 
time of specified utterances of Christ, but in a manner that shews he 
was aware that he was using it in an unusual sense. Nowhere does 
he use it of written Gospels. This was demonstrated very clearly by 
the late Dr John Burslem Gregory in Zhe Oracles ascribed to Matthew 
by Papias of Hierapolis, published by Longmans in 1894. It is 
a tempting conjecture that the original collection of Testimonies was 
that work of St Matthew the Apostle to which Papias incidentally 
alludes. But it is precarious to pile hypothesis upon hypothesis. The 
existence of a Testimony Manual is one thing, and may be well estab- 
lished : the question as to who was its original compiler is another. To 
these Dr Harris, now half-heartedly, adds a third—an enquiry whether 
the original Matthaean compilation is not still extant in a Bodleian and 
an Athos manuscript. It is a pity that this investigation was included 
in the volume, for it tends to confuse issues which are really quite 
distinct. When presenting the evidence for a new and not universally 
accepted theory, it is not wise to encumber it with anything which is not 
necessarily involved in the main position. The cumulative effect is 
weakened, if not spoiled. On p. 39 for Heb. iii 8 read Ephes. iv 8 ; on 
p. 62 the spelling ‘ Nazarite’ is unusual ; and lower down for Dia/. i 26 
read 126; on p. 82 ‘apostacy’ strikes the eye; on p. 88 |. 7 from 
bottom, the reference to Irenaeus Afost. Preaching should be 78 not 79. 

I should like to add two remarks which have been suggested to me 
by a fresh study of the evidence adduced in Zestimontes i and ii. The 
first is regarding the Greek text of Justin Martyr. The MS authority is 
scanty ; but the text has obviously been worked over so far as the longer 
citations from the LXX are concerned and assimilated to it. In his 
own short quotations Justin frequently differs from the LXX, apparently 
working from some textbook. These have not been disturbed ; but his 
editors in the case of the longer quotations have disregarded Justin and 
gone direct to a Septuagintal text. In Z7ypho 124 the point of the 
argument is thus destroyed, and what Justin really read and wrote 
cannot now be ascertained. Similarly in Zrypho 73 Justin charges the 
Jews with having erased dd rov évAov from Ps. xcvi, and yet when 
quoting the whole Psalm for the very purpose of proving his charge the 
text gives the LXX version without the words in dispute ! 

My second point is that Irenaeus’s dependence upon Justin Martyr 
may be more intimate than is generally supposed. The Dean of Wells 
has illustrated this in his Introduction to the translation of the Afostolic 
Preaching; but it had already been pointed out by Dr Montgomery 
Hitchcock in this JouRNAL (ix 34. 285, Jan’ 1908). It is also interest- 
ing to see that Dr Hitchcock likewise believes that both Justin and 
Irenaeus often followed ‘some common collection of scriptural proofs ’. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 
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Sol Salutis: Gebet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Ostung in Gebet und Liturgie (on Praying towards 
the East). By Franz JosepH DéicER. (Miinster, 1920.) 


‘THE Apostles therefore appointed that to the East ye should pray, 
because “as the lightning which lighteneth from the East and is seen 
even to the West, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be”, that by 
this we may know and understand that from the East He will appear 
suddenly.’ So runs the first of the Canons in the Syriac Doctrine of the 
Apostles, as published by Cureton in 1864 and by Lagarde in 1856. It 
is a great pity that Professor Délger has overlooked this ancient docu- 
ment, for it enunciates more clearly and explicitly than any other text 
one of the two main theses of the book here reviewed. The other thesis 
is that early Christian praxis in worship coincided in a number of curious 
details with the widely-spread cult of the Sun. It is therefore of the 
first importance to notice that the use of Matt. xxiv 27 in this connexion 
has nothing whatever to do with Sun-worship: the Syriac Canon as it 
stands is a relic of the eschatological hopes of the early Christians and 
belongs to the Jewish environment in which Christianity was born, 
before it was ever contaminated (if it was contaminated) with heathen 
ideas and customs. 

Prof.. Délger does indeed refer to these Syriac Canons, but only 
indirectly through Marutha of Maipherkat, who wrote early in the fifth 
century (p. 129). In his version Marutha refers to Christmas Day, to 
Pentecost, and to commemorations of the Virgin Mary; so Prof. Délger 
concludes that he has to do with an ‘apokryphes Sammelwerk ’, com- 
piled after the time of Ephraim (+ a. D. 373), and certainly inferior in age 
and authority to the Didascalia (third century). But none of these 
marks of a later age are found in the Canons as edited from the ancient 
MSS used by Cureton and Lagarde: it is indeed rather difficult to know 
to what age they belong, but I see no reason why, even in their present 
form, they should be considered later than the Didascalia itself. Ifthe 
Church of Mesopotamia prayed towards the East, it was not because of 
the Didascalia, but in agreement with it. 

The Didascalia, like the Syriac Apostolic Canons, enjoins prayer 


1 The Christian Year of these Canons consists of Epiphany on Jan. 6, Fast for 
40 days before the Passion, the day of the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension 
50 days (Cureton) or 40 days (Lagarde) after the Resurrection, Commemorations 
of Martyrs on the day of their execution. It is said (Canon II) that the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension (sic) are both on Sunday, and on Sunday will be the 
Parusia. Canon VIII commands that the people shall stand when the Gospel is 
read. Canon XXV looks forward to the day when there may be Christian kings, 
as was the case very early in Edessa. 
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towards the East, but the reason given is different, viz.: ‘Give praise to 
God who rideth on the heaven of heavens on the East’. That is to say 
the Greek original quoted Psalm Ixvii (Ixviii) 34 from the LXX, punc- 
tuating it WdAare 7G OG, 7G eriBeByxdre éxi Tov obpavov Tod oipavod, Kata 
dvaroddo (Dilger, p. 128). It is noticeable that here the eschatological 
flash has gone, and a reason is given that is not incompatible with 
Prof. Délger’s parallels from actual Sun-worship. 

In any case the evidence to be got from Mesopotamian custom in this 
matter is specially valuable, because it comes from a region due north 
of Jerusalem, where the Jews pray towards the South. Prof. Dédlger 
makes it clear that the Christian custom of prayer towards the East is 
no imitation of the Jewish custom, but if influenced by the Synagogue 
at all, it is a protest against it. Only the Elchasites worshipped towards 
Jerusalem (p. 146). For the eastward position of the Christians our 
author produces a number of converging reasons. Christ was believed 
to have ascended towards the East (p. 149 ff.). He was expected to 
appear from the East, as we have seen; further, Paradise was believed 
to be in the East (p. 166 ff.), to which both in life and in death the 
Christian wished to set his face (p. 194)." 

But in doing this the Christian put himself in a line with those whose 
God was So/ Jnuictus. Since the days of Elagabalus, if not before, this 
cult had been widely spread all over the Roman Empire and under 
Aurelian it assumed almost the status of an Established Church. Then 
there were the devotees of Mithra, who was also closely connected with 
the Sun. What wonder if the uninstructed multitudes, who hastened to 
join themselves in the fourth and fifth centuries to the now victorious 
religion of Christ, should confound the practices of the old worship with 
that of the new? 

The place where this mixture of religions seems to have been most 
persistent was the steps of St Peter’s at Rome. St Leo (Serm. 27 =- 
Migne P. L. liv 218f) complains that Christians, before they enter the 
Church at sunrise, turn round at the top of the steps and bow their 
heads in honour of the rising orb.? Even if such persons are adoring 
the Creator rather than the creature, they should not in such circum- 
stances do so, says St Leo, or converts will consider their old opinions 
are after all probable. St Peter’s, then as now, had its nave on the 


1 It was perhaps by way of protest that the Marcionites, at least in Syriac- 
speaking lands, worshipped towards the west (Mitchell S. Ephraim’s Refutations 
p- xciv). 

2 Nonnulli etiam Christiani adeo se religiose facere putant, ut priusquam ad 
beati Petri apostoli basilicam quae uni Deo uiuo et uero est dedicata perueniant, 
superatis gradibus quibus ad suggestum areae superioris ascenditur, conuerso corpore 
ad nascentem se solem reflectant et curuatis ceruicibus in honorem se splendidi orbis 
inclinent (Délger, p. 3). 
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East, and though the celebrant at the Mass no doubt faced East as he 
stood behind the High Altar, the congregation faced West, some of whom 
may have felt that they were turning their backs on Christ when they 
entered the Church. In any case St Leo’s exhortations do not appear 
to have been quite successful, for in 1300 Cardinal Stephanesco found 
it advisable to commission Giotto to make a mosaic picture of a ship, 
with Christ and St Peter in it, so that it should be before the eyes of 
worshippers when they turned round to the East and so take away the 
superstition of Sun-worship (Délger, p. 194).' 

In Constantinople there was a similar union of Sun-worship and 
official Christianity. On the top of a great column of porphyry 
Constantine set a bronze statue of himself, inscribed ‘To Constantine, 
shining like the Sun’. The statue had rays, so it might be regarded as 
an image of Helios, but in its hand it held a piece of the True Cross, 
and some said that the rays were made out of the Nails of the 
Crucifixion.” 

Prof. Délger has no revolutionary theory to maintain as to the evolu- 
tion of Christian doctrine under the influence of the cult of the Sun. 
He is rather concerned to shew how easily practices natural in themselves 
may acquire different symbolical meanings. His industry is remarkable, 
and it is not often that he misses relevant illustrations.’ Specially 
interesting is his disquisition upon the word ac#io (in the Canon Actionis), 
which he explains from Plutarch and Ovid as meaning the act of sacri- 
fice (p. 225). It seems that among the ancient Romans the actual 
slaughterer looked towards the responsible priest and said agon? 
(i. e. agone ?), to which the priest replied Hoc age. This may be well 
known to Classical scholars, but I don’t think it is equally familiar to 
Christian students of ‘liturgiology’. 

One point Prof. Délger has left for a future book, and I shall be 
curious to know how he will treat it. How is the ‘basilican’ arrange- 
ment of a church reconcilable with the sentiment that prayer should be 
made towards the East? The arrangement I mean is that where the 
bishop’s seat is in the centre of the apse, facing the congregation, with 
the altar in the middle, so that the celebrant and the congregation face 


1 The note on p. 13 seems to me mistaken. St Ephraim in his expositions of 
Ezek. viii 17 simply follows the Peshitta, which itself is a mistranslation. 

2 Dolger, p. 55. It was set up with a hundred times repeated Kyrie eleison, 
which Délger shews to have been a heathen charm for good luck (p. 58). On p. 73 
I miss any reference to Edmund Bishop’s Kyrie eleison. 

3 I cannot help feeling that he ought to have quoted Apophthegmata Patrum, 
Arsenius 30 (Migne P. G. lxv 97.c): ‘ They used to say about Arsenius that... he 
used to let the sun set behind him and stretch out his hands to heaven praying till 
the sun shined again on his face.’ This striking story was pointed out to me by the 
late Professor Max Bonnet (J. 7. S. xvi 79). 
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in opposite directions with the altar between them. Does this arrange- 
ment correspond to an opposite current of feeling to that brought out by 
Prof. Délger, viz. that Christians should turn towards their own sacred 
mysteries and not towards any created object ? 

I should also have thought that a reference to dao iAapor (‘ Hail, 
gladdening Light !’) would not have been out of place. This famous 
vesper hymn is so intimately connected with the sentiment of Greek 
Christian worship, that though it was already immemorial in St Basil’s 
time, it is still in use to-day. Itsays: ‘ Jesus Christ, Light of the Father’s 
glory, the sun is setting, but Thou mayest be hymned at all times ’, and 
its ritual use was to accompany the lighting of the lamps in the church 
at dusk. It does not say ‘The sun is setting, so we turn our backs to 
it’, but rather ‘The sun is setting, but never mind; for us Christians 
the material daylight does not matter’. I can hardly think that the 
writer of this eminently popular Christian hymn attached much weight 
to any particular direction in prayer. 

As I said above, Prof. Délger does not attempt to derive Christianity 
in general from Sun-worship. He is much too learned, too orthodox, 
and too sane, to do such a thing. But I venture to think that he, like 
so many comparative religionists, is inclined to present the pious fancies 
of antiquity as if they were thought essential verities by those who 
enunciated them. The Christians believed that the visible world was 
made by the same God that had revealed the way of salvation to the 
faithful, and that therefore it was full of analogies and types that were 
in agreement with the truths of religion. But they held this belief about 
Nature in a loose and unscientific way; it was, to borrow Matthew 
Arnold’s distinction, literature and not dogma, something which could 
be dropped or taken up as the occasion needed. The ascetic who has 
spent a night in the open naturally turns towards the dawn when he utters 
his morning prayer; no doubt it will make him think of his Lord as the 
Sun of Righteousness—ecce uir, Oriens nomen eius. But the same man, 
twelve hours later, may comfort himself with the thought of dao iAapor, 
that the spiritual light of his life never sets. Such a man will not have 
changed his religion, but only his metaphors. 

F. C. Burki1T 


Erasmus and Luther: Thetr Attitude to Toleration. By the Rev. RoBERtT 
H. Murray, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K., 1920.) 

Lorp Acton, as is well known, spent the greater part of a long life 
in amassing materials for a history of Liberty ; and in the end he died 
before any real use had been made of them. Dr Murray, profiting 
perhaps by this example, is determined to avoid a similar failure. He 
tells us that he is engaged upon researches into the vast subject of 
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Toleration, and finding that ‘the figures of Erasmus and Luther stood 
out so prominently’ he decided to give them forthwith a separate 
volume, 

Erasmus and Luther is a \earned and sympathetic enquiry into the 
attitudes of two interesting but dissimilar characters towards the 
problems of their age; but it cannot be said that the sub-title is 
justified, or that the subject of toleration receives any really adequate 
treatment. However it must be admitted that if the subject itself but 
seldom appears on the surface, the whole book is a natural preparation 
for the final paragraph in which Dr Murray sums up, tersely and 
decisively, the ‘conclusion of the whole matter’. After quoting Bishop 
Creighton’s saying that a man’s character is more revealed by what he 
tries to do than by what he succeeds in doing, he continues as follows: 
‘We firmly believe that this is no paradox, but a plain truth. The 
most fruitful heritage of the genius of Erasmus or Luther is their 
attitude to life, their spirit—not always their method—of tolerance. 
Their work lies not so much in what they did as in what they made 
possible. So judged, the contribution of Erasmus and Luther to the 
ultimate solution of the problem of toleration is of high value and deep 
import.’ 

The book reviews in an impartial manner a period of much complexity, 
and one full of controversial points ; the balance between Catholic and 
reformer is well kept, and justice is done both to Luther and to Erasmus. 
Dr Murray begins with a eulogy of the latter—and it is fitting that he 
should do so, for one of the great results of recent study of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation period is an increasing appreciation of the 
importance of Erasmus—but none the less he is fair to Luther and 
endeavours to explain, though he cannot excuse, his growing intolerance. 
Here and there comparisons, sometimes unduly laboured, are introduced 
between the two great leaders, and between each of them and various 
other characters in history ; e.g. Erasmus is compared with Voltaire, 
Goethe, Edmund Burke; Luther with Francis Bacon, Newman, 
Charles James Fox, Bismarck. Parallels such as these are not without 
their use in bringing fresh light to bear upon the main subject, but they 
ought not to be introduced too lavishly into the text. Dr Murray is 
ever on the look-out for such parallels and also for synchronisms ; these 
latter he not infrequently introduces by means of fixed formulae and 
in a manner sufficiently dramatic to suggest a novelist of the Victorian 
era rather than a present day scholar. The following are two examples 
out of many: ‘It was a memorable day in the Old World, and no less 
memorable in the New, for the very day Luther burnt the Bull, 
Fernando Cortez entered Mexico’ (p. 104); and again: ‘There was 
also an upheaval in the Western world, for the very day after Erasmus 
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wrote this important letter Cortez gained the battle which decided the 
fate of Mexico’ (p. 180; see also pp. 164, 183). ; 

In one small matter I would venture to suggest that Dr Murray is 
mistaken. He states on p. 114 that ‘Unlike Erasmus, Luther wrote 
rapidly’. In so far as this statement leads the reader to suppose that 
Erasmus was a slow and painstaking writer it is misleading ; Erasmus 
was one of the most rapid writers of his age, and the drafts which he 
handed to his scribe contain very few corrections; in this he is strongly 
contrasted with Bembo and others of his contemporaries. ‘After all 
Latin was the only language which Erasmus ever really mastered, and 
no doubt his pen was almost as facile as his thoughts were rapid. 

Dr Murray is fully acquainted with the various movements and events 
which gave to the period its unique importance ; he quite evidently has 
a first-hand knowledge of his authorities ; and he keeps close to them, 
in fact he hardly makes a statement without giving a reference in support 
of it. The recent tendency, as shewn for example in the Cambridge 
Modern History, to avoid footnotes, is entirely ignored, and some of 
the pages are overladen with them. When it is remembered that most 
of the authorities referred to are well known and easily accessible, that 
the facts dealt with are mostly undisputed, and that the book contains 
an excellent and full bibliography, it will be seen that the multiplication 
of references is unnecessary, adding as it does to the toil of the reader. 
For it must be confessed that the reading is at times toilsome; the 
material is by no means clearly arranged, and the style is seldom 
flowing, and sometimes indeed quite awkward. Dr Murray can on 
occasion write in an admirable manner, but he is also capable of some 
very bad lapses, as when he, for instance, says that ‘The papacy was to 
him the Scarlet Woman, and he saw red when he thought of this 
institution’ (p. 371); the use too of a term like ‘Counter Renaissance’ 
is surely unpardonable. But in spite of these occasional difficulties of 
style and arrangement, the book fully repays the labour of reading it ; 
for the general student of history it will be found stimulating and 
suggestive, for the special student of the period almost indispensable." 


L. ELutiott BINnNs. 


1 It may perhaps be allowable to point out that the quotation from Mark 
Pattison’s well-known article on Erasmus in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (on 
p. 21) is inexact, and that Encycl. Brié¢#. is hardly a correct contraction; there is 
also a misprint on p. 281 1. 15. 
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The Bible and Modern Thought, by the Rev. J. R. Conv, M.A. 
(John Murray, 1920.) 


SOME twelve years ago Mr Cohu published a popular account of the 
criticism of the Old Testament entitled Zhe Old Testament in the Light 
of Modern Research. Like other books by the same author it was clear, 
simple, and well-written, and it had a ready sale. But it contained 
a good many inaccuracies, and the author, becoming aware of these, 
suppressed it, and applied himself to a further study of the subject. 
The result of his recent labours is the volume which now appears with 
the strangely ill-chosen title ‘The Bible and Modern Thought’. The 
book has no reference to the New Testament, and however great our 
respect for historical criticism we do not generally term it ‘modern 
thought’. Mr Cohu has in fact written a very useful popular intro- 
duction to the study of the canonical Jewish scriptures. He divides 
his work into three parts. In the first, which is introductory, such 
subjects as the progressive character of revelation, Hebrew ways of 
thought and expression, the purpose of the writers of the Old Testament, 
Christ’s use of the Scriptures, &c., are well discussed. The second part 
of the book deals with Moses and the Judges, whilst the third part 
includes all the later history and five concluding chapters on the 
‘ Holy Writings’. The division is open to criticism, for it would surely 
have been better to include all the historical matter in one part, and 
to reserve Part iii for a discussion of the Hagiographa. 

The central portion of the book provides a reconstruction of Israelite 
history from the time of Moses to the end of the Old Testament period 
based upon a critical study of the historical books and the Prophets. 
Mr Cohu takes up a position of moderate conservatism. He believes 
firmly in the historicity of Moses concerning which ‘there is no shadow 
of doubt’. ‘ He is a historic personality of the very first rank.’ Nor 
does the author question the main facts of the Exodus, though to some 
it may seem that the condition of Israel under the Judges (p. 98f) is 
hardly compatible with the work of Moses as described a few pages 
earlier. He thinks that the legends of Elijah and Elisha give us 
‘a better total impression of these supermen than any amount of exact 
truth of fact could ever do’. He appears to consider the objections 
commonly urged against the historicity of the return from the Exile 
unworthy even of notice. 

In these and some other particulars Mr Cohu passes rather lightly 
over the difficulties, but on the whole his sketch of Israelite history is 
excellent. 

One of the least satisfying parts of the book is the chapter in which 
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the author seeks to estimate the spiritual value of the Priestly Code, 
and passes on to a defence of the Jewish legalism which it embodies. 
Judged from a Christian point of view the work of Ezra represents a vast 
descent from the sublime spirituality of Jeremiah and the second Isaiah, 
and the Psalmists, who are freely quoted, really owed more to the 
prophets than to the priests. Mr Cohu seems almost to forget that 
Jews, schooled in legalistic ways of thought, crucified the Christ. 
Many will question the dictum on p. 220 that ‘ Christ was no foe to the 
Law, only to its abuse, and urged His disciples to obey it’. If by 
‘the Law’ is meant the Priestly Code, Christ simply swept it away. 

In his discussion of the later Jewish writings Mr Cohu hardly gives 
sufficient weight to the influence of Greek thought. 

The author makes no claim to originality, but he tells us that he has 
read practically all the classical books, English and foreign, bearing on 
the subject. That being so it is perhaps a pity that so large a proportion 
of his references are to the works of Prof. Burney and Mr Montefiore, 
for, despite what the author says in his preface, the impression created 
is that his book is chiefly a catalogue of the opinions of those two 
scholars. : 

Whatever be its imperfections Zhe Bible and Modern Thought is 
likely to serve a useful purpose by explaining clearly the lines on which 
the critics deal with the Old Testament. It is just the book for the 
intelligent layman who wants to know what the ‘ higher criticism ’ really 
means, or for the theological student who wishes to begin with a good 
general survey of the ground he is to traverse. The worst thing about 
the book is its price. Mr Cohu has done his work so thoroughly that 
it is to be feared that his book will be beyond the reach of many of 
those most likely to profit by it. We are fast approaching a division of 
society into two classes, those who have the money to buy books, and 
those who have the brains to read them. 

P, GARDNER-SMITH. 


The Bible Doctrine of Society in its Historical Evolution, by CHARLES 
Ryver Situ, B.A., D.D. (T. & T. Clark, 1920.) 


THOSE who fear that the study of the Bible is fast becoming a thing 
of the past will do well to read this book, for the impression gained 
from its perusal is that the author knows the Scriptures almost by heart. 
His object is to examine the Old and New Testaments from a some- 
what unusual point of view, in order to discover what was the course of 
social evolution among the Chosen People, and what are the social 
implications of the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. Of course others 
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have worked in the same field, but the author seems to be justified in his 
claim that no other book covers quite the same ground as his, and 
‘The Bible Doctrine of Society’ will be welcomed as a timely contribu- 
tion to Biblical scholarship. * 

One thing may be confidently asserted: no one who reads Mr Ryder 
Smith’s book can have any further doubt that social theory does not 
rest upon the chance opinions and fancies of individuals or of nations, 
but is the inevitable outcome of their whole outlook upon life. The 
social ideals of a religious society must differ from those of an irreligious 
society because they rest upon different presuppositions. 

Mohammedanism does not give birth to Bolshevism, nor Catholicism 
to democracy. The social ideals of Israel changed enormously during 
the centuries of its history, but not more than its grasp of religious 
truth: in every period its social theory was the direct outcome of its 
understanding of the nature and will of God. 

Mr Ryder Smith divides Biblical history into five periods: there was 
the ideal period of the patriarchs, representing the social theories of 
homeless Bedouins ; there was the period of the early Hebrew common- 
wealth in which social theory was dominated by primitive religious 
notions, and in which the ideals of the family had to be enlarged and 
applied to village life ; there was the monarchic period in which more 
complicated conditions had to be dealt with in the light of a refined 
conception of Jehovah’s righteousness; there was the post-monarchic 
period in which a fully developed theology inspired the theocratic ideals 
of later Judaism ; and lastly there was the period in which the Christian 
revelation ‘fulfilled’ the Jewish law and introduced new conceptions 
destined to exercise a profound influence on all social relationships. 

The author’s survey of the earlier periods is very interesting. Critics 
may consider that he is inclined to ante-date some of the more 
developed theology of the Hebrews, as when he ascribes the decalogue 
to the period before the Kings, and the Proverbs to the time of the 
monarchy, but all will agree that his analysis of the social environment 
of the ordinary Israelite and his picture of life in village and in city are 
very valuable. The history of a people is not the history of its kings. 

Needless to say, he deals at length with the work of the Prophets. 
‘ The Priests, the custodians of the Hebrew law, never developed a code 
for the complex city life. The task they avoided the Prophets under- 
took, but in their own way. They proposed to subject the complex 
society of their time to the sway, not of a concatenated law, but of 
a single principle. Else their achievement had had no universal value, 
for while law may meet particular need, its use passes with that need ; 
principle, if true, is eternal. Not Hebrew law but Hebrew righteous- 
ness solves the problems of society to-day’ (p. 126). 

U2 
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Many books have been written on the social consequences of 
Christian ethics, and perhaps for that reason Mr Ryder Smith embarks 
on no exhaustive discussion of the bearing of Christianity upon modern 
social problems ; instead, he is content to indicate the dominant ideals 
inherent in the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, and to deal with 
their social consequences only in the broadest terms. Yet what he 
says about the Christian attitude towards ‘imperfect institutions ’— 
class distinctions, the state, the family—is interesting and suggestive, 
although the inclusion of the Church in this category may not please 
all his readers. The author’s defence of ‘ Bliss’ as an essential element 
in the Christian ideal, and his repudiation of asceticism, are not only 
clearly justified’ from the sources but specially valuable in an age which 
is all too prone to dub the Christian a ‘kill-joy’. Some may question 
whether Meekness is the one all-inclusive Christian virtue, but the 
author has a habit of choosing some term like ‘accommodation’ or 
‘meekness’ and for his own purposes giving it a very wide interpre- 
tation. 

The book is not very easy to read, for the author’s style is neither 
graceful nor fluent, and his divisions and subdivisions are apt to tax 
the reader’s patience ; but the industry which has been expended upon it, 
and the wide reading on which it is based, have surely not been wasted, 
and ‘The Bible Doctrine of Society’ is a book which should be carefully 
studied by all who wish to understand the bearing of religion upon 
social life. The crazy doctrine of Marx, that the developement of social 
institutions is due only to the play of material forces, is best demolished 
by a sober and scientific study of the facts of history. : 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


The History of the Christian Church to the Separation of East and West. 
By the Rev. A. R. WuitHam, M.A. (Rivingtons, London, 1920.) 


To write with any adequacy the history of a thousand years or more 
of the Church’s life and thought, while taking fewer than 350 pages for 
the purpose, means great skill in compression and the power to combine 
emphasis and terseness. The Principal of Culham shews himself to be 
possessed of these characteristics, and he has produced a readable text- 
book in which detail is rightly kept subordinate to the tracing of the 
principal movements and reactions. If I point out a few respects in 
which the book might be improved I am not the less confident that it 
deserves to have a successful future, not least because it does not stop 
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at the beginning of the fourth or in the middle of the fifth century. 
There are few leading Christians of the ante-Nicene period of whom 
we know as much as of Dionysius of Alexandria: Canon Whitham 
might well have put his readers more in touch with that singularly 
attractive personality. In speaking of the text of Cyprian’s De unitate 
ecclesiae he should have referred to Canon Lacey’s arguments against 
the interpolation theory. To Eusebius the historian he is not, I think, 
quite fair. To call him ‘really at heart an Arian’ is to ascribe to him 
a more definite opinion than the evidence warrants ; for, though in his 
unsatisfactory letter on the Nicene definition he does not assert the 
doctrine of the eternal generation, he does not affirm that the substance 
of the Son was His by any act of creation. The ‘Dated Creed’ of 
Sirmium in A.D. 359 did not proceed from the Acacian party, but from 
the so-called semi-Arians of whom Basil of Ancyra was one of the 
leaders. ‘The synod was not composed exclusively of bishops of this 
group, but the formula Spo.v xara révra represented Basil better than 
Acacius, and we know that Valens disliked the last two words. At 
Seleucia, later in the year, the majority reaffirmed one of the Antiochene 
formulas of 341, a fact which, had Canon Whitham mentioned it, 
would have strengthened his paragraph on that council. Perhaps one 
may be allowed to protest against the use of such an expression as 
‘ Arius .. . was out to win his cause’ in a book of this kind. 


J. K. Moztey. 


The Evangelical Revival. By S. Bartnc-GouLp, M.A. (Methuen, 
London, 1920.) 


Mr Barinc-GouLp has certainly said the worst that can be said of 
Evangelicalism as a distinctive system in which justification by faith 
only is a central doctrine. His indictment does not lack force, though 
sometimes good taste, and his strongest evidence is furnished by quota- 
tions from Evangelical leaders themselves or others who had had 
experience of the system. Evangelical theology could be unethical 
and even ferocious in its conception of God, and Evangelical teachers 
greatly lacking in the. completeness of the Christian character. And 
the exposition of these facts has its use and its warning. But if 
Evangelicalism had been as bad on as large a scale as portrayed by 
Mr Baring-Gould it is almost incredible that it should have been able 
to do any good at all—and the author is anxious not to obscure its real 
achievements, though they do not hold his attention very long. What 
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he does not seem to realize is that, despite all talk about the perils of . 
works, the Evangelicals did believe in sanctification as well as in 
justification. And though the Puritan character is not an attractive 
one, Mr Baring-Gould might have felt that he was not on quite sure 
ground when he had written of ‘the Puritan declaration that there 
existed no such obligation as that of Duty’, and when he had taken 
some of Luther’s most rhetorical and indefensible outbursts about sin 
as though they implied an almost deliberate preference for evil-doing. 
What makes it impossible for him to judge the Evangelical movement, 
whether in its Puritan, its Wesleyan, or its rather later form, fairly, is the 
fact that he shews no understanding of that religious problem of the soul 
which the Evangelicals knew in their own experience, as did St Augustine, 
on whose anti-Pelagianism and predestinarian teaching he is extremely 
severe, and as did St Paul. Mr Baring-Gould is able to adjust himself 
to the latter because he follows Mr Watson Williams in interpreting 
ducarotv as ‘to make qualified’, but even with that help he can hardly 
find the Apostle always to his liking. 


J. K. Moz.ey. 


The Early Christian Attitude to War: a contribution to the history of 
Christian Ethics, by C. Joun Capoux, M.A., D.D. (Lond.), M.A. 
(Oxon.). (Headley Bros., 1919.) 


WHEN in the autumn of 1887 I was moved to write for a University 
Prize an essay on Christianity and War, the only kind of monograph on 
the subject I could find was an article in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, admirable so far as it went, by Mr J. Bass Mullinger, which 
became the basis of my essay ; though I had to rely on my own reading 
and secondary ‘authorities’ for the greater part of my work. Since 
then there have been a good many books published that bear on the 
subject, foremost among them, as regards the Early Christian attitude 
to war, Dr Harnack’s notes in his Dig Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums 1902 (Eng. tr. Zhe Expansion of Christianity 1904), 
followed by his volume Militia Christi in 1905 (which has not been 
translated). Dr Cadoux was certainly right in thinking that there was 
room for an English work which should take account of all the evidence 
as to life in the Empire and Christian sentiment that has been brought 
together and sifted during the last thirty years. His task was com- 
paratively easy, and it is only the early period with which hedeals. He 
thinks that I misinterpreted a good deal of the evidence I used and 
neglected some of importance. No doubt many readers of his book 
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will agree with him. He is certainly right as to one passage in Ter- 
tullian, in which I stumbled into a bad mistranslation. But in inter- 
preting it himself he omits to note that in the immediate context 
Tertullian has asserted that Christians have already filled ‘ castra ipsa’ 
and so borne witness to the fact that Christians in general did not feel 
that they were precluded from serving in the army. I should agree, 
too, that there was perhaps more conscious feeling against war in the 
early Church than, with the evidence then before me, I allowed for. 
But as regards the subject as a whole, having read Dr Cadoux’s book 
carefully, I cannot but feel that it is a good deal coloured by his own 
conviction that approval of war is incompatible with the profession of 
Christianity. There is clear evidence that some of the early leaders of 
Christian thought held this view and sought to enforce it. There is no 
evidence at any period of which we have knowledge that this view was 
generally accepted by Christians—and that, too, although the army was 
recruited ordinarily by voluntary enlistment. We cannot say even that it 
was widely held. There is a good deal of evidence to the contrary, 
from the beginning onwards. Even when the‘ Christian ’ consciousness 
of individuals was touched to greater sensitiveness in the matter than 
was common, the regular use of military metaphors shews that the 
‘virtues’ fostered by military service and army discipline were recog- 
nized then as now. It was not regarded as altogether evil." Ifacanon 
of Hippolytus, claiming ‘ apostolic tradition’, can be quoted forbidding 
Christians to be soldiers, the special temperament of Hippolytus must 
be remembered, and it must not be supposed that his ‘Church Order’ 
was actually in operation beyond his own circle of adherents. The 
terms of the canon shew, like Tertullian’s words, that Christians were 
in the army by common consent of their fellow-Christians. The 
author of the Afostolical Constitutions, in striking out the canon, 
was not only recognizing the existing state of things: he was register- 
ing the fact that the Church as:a whole had never gone as far as 
Hippolytus, even though it is also true that it had never gone so far in 
the opposite direction as it did at the Council of Arles in 314. The 
attempts which were made by individuals to enforce upon Christians 
what we all to-day regard as the Christian ideal in regard to war were 


1 Dr Cadoux, of course, with Dr Harnack before him, cites the evidence. Kuntze 
and Zahn have shewn the widespread use of paganus in contrast with miles (almost 
as ‘civilian’), and established the probability that it is to this contrast that we are 
to trace the later Christian use of the word (not one of the milites Christi, not 
initiated, an ‘ outsider’); but it is a slip of the pen to write (p. 167) that paganus 
‘ originally meant civilian as distinct from soldier’. Even in this use the underlying 
idea was probably always that of the ‘rustic’, uninstructed, ignorant, from the 
point of view of the speaker. 
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never effective. There was clearly always much the same uncertainty 
among Christians as there is to-day in respect of the application of © 
Christian ideals to life in the world as it is. Dr Cadoux’s book shews 
this as regards the period with which it deals.’ 


J. F. BB. 


1 | must be allowed in a foot-note to ask what good purpose Dr Cadoux thinks is 
served for English readers by disguising well-known names that have English 
equivalents by transliterating them from the original Greek or Latin and giving us 
such forms as Eirenaios, Origenes, and even Arkhippos and Khrusostomos? And 
if he must write ‘ Illiberis’ and ‘ Arelate’ and ‘ Cyprianus of Carthago’, why does 
he leave ‘Clemens’ of ‘ Rome’ or ‘ Alexandria’? 


Das Werden des Gottesglaubens, von N. S6DERBLOM. (J. C. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1916.) 


Tue publication of this book of the Archbishop of Upsala, in which 
he sets forth most fully his conclusions in his own special branch of 
research, may quite possibly mark an epoch in the study of Comparative 
Religion. The comprehensiveness with which he handles his subject, 
the fine judgement which he displays in drawing conclusions and weigh- 
ing evidence, the precision with which among a mass of details he seizes 
and emphasizes the really salient points are conspicuous merits in the 
book. There must indeed be very few scholars competent to deal with 
this difficult subject as it is dealt with here. Theologians are apt to be 
deficient in anthropology and oriental philology. Orientalists and an- 
thropologists cannot be sure of rightly estimating how the results of 
their own special studies bear on the developement of Christian doctrine 
and practice or throw fresh light on the origin of Christianity. Com- 
parative Religion can and must be approached from so many different 
directions, that it suffers much from the theories of one-sided specialists. 

Here we have a scholar equally at home in the study of the religion 
of primitive peoples, of the great religions of the East, and of Christianity. 
And while he gives us his own theory of the stages and main types of 
the developement of the belief in God, he discusses existing theories 
and indicates the limits within which .it is safe to apply them. There 
is hardly one of the main problems in Comparative Religion which does 
not in this volume receive some illuminating criticism. It may be, 
that his classification of the facts is neither final nor exhaustive ; indeed 
it hardly claims to be so. But the scheme here proposed is at once 
clearer, more adequate, and better attested than most of those suggested 
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before. From the title of the book one might be equally preparetl for 
the subject to be approached from the psychological or from the socio- 
logical standpoint. Certainly these lines of study are important. But 
Archbishop Séderblom will probably carry the greater number of his 
readers with him in directing attention rather to the actual content of 
religious belief than to the conditions under which it grew up. French 
investigators are perhaps prone to lay undue stress on sociology, 
American on psychology. But in either case there. is a risk of creating 
the impression that religion is a purely subjective phenomenon. And 
the question of what religion is should certainly come before that of 
how it arose. 

In the present volumie three types of religious belief among savage 
or primitive peoples are discussed, the belief in spirits (Animism), the 
belief in supernatural power (Mana), and the belief in some kind of 
exalted Being to whom the origin of the natural order or customary 
ceremonies is attributed (Urheber). Neither the first, as apparently 
supposed by Tylor, nor the second, as by Marett, nor the third, as 
by Lang and Schmidt, can be taken exclusively as the main source of 
religion in general, Rather it must be assumed that all three existed 
simultaneously and operated concurrently. It is very difficult to draw 
the line between. Animism and belief in Mana. And it cannot be made 
out that either is earlier than the other. Certainly investigators of 
primitive peoples need to be on their guard. And there are many pit- 
falls for the unwary. For we are always apt to read our own later and 
more elaborate ideas into the accounts that primitive peoples give of 
their own beliefs. The theory of primitive monotheism and subsequent 
degeneracy is rejected. It is a mistake to confuse the ‘ Urheber’ with 
the God of later monotheism, and Animism is by no means necessarily 
to be regarded as an instance of degeneration. The Urheber is liable 
to be mistaken for an ancestor or a power of nature, and requires to be 
carefully distinguished from them, however much he may be subse- 
quently disguised by acquiring their characteristics. 

‘Having established this position by carefully going into the evidence, 
the author proceeds to shew how different developements in higher 
religion may be traced back to these primitive types, according as one 
or other was more prominent. The Urheber type is seen most highly 
developed in the religion of China. Brahma, the central concept of 
Indian religion, is really a higher developement of an impersonal Mana. 
Jahvism in Hebrew religion is a higher and purer and more ethical 
developement of Animism. In the latter part of the book there is an 
interesting account of the rediscovery of the great Eastern religions by 
Western scholarship. The Deism of the eighteenth century had a 
natural affinity with the religion of China, the chief interpreters of which 
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were'Jesuit missionaries ; whereas the interest of the nineteenth century 
was rather directed towards Indian Pantheism. 

The main purpose of the book is to survey the trackless and inacces- 
sible jungle of primitive cult and belief and to relate it to the higher 
types of religion. Here the author has certainly attained some solid 
results, which should stimulate further more detailed investigation into 
the many points still remaining obscure. _If his conclusions are generally 
accepted, less stress will be laid in future on various forms cf cult which 
have hitherto loomed large in the history of religion, for instance 
ancestor worship, the worship of the heavenly bodies, and vegetation rites. 
With regard to the definition of religion in general, the author holds 
that a sense of awe and a differentiation between sacred and profane is 
more fundamental than a belief in any particular divine being or beings, 
to whom worship is to be addressed. On this view there is no difficulty 
in admitting the claim of Buddhism to be a religion in spite of its 
‘atheism’: for it inculcates recourse to the Buddha, the Dharma, and 
the Sangha as a means of emancipation from the evils of existence, and 
thereby sets apart these three objects of faith as sacred (p. 211). 
There is a particularly valuable discussion on the difference between 
religion and magic in chapter v. Both employ Mana, but the attempt 
to distinguish them as social (religion) and individual (magic) breaks 
down. For individual religion is not unknown.among primitive peoples, 
and magicians may form themselves into a guild. Magic is, however, 
recognized as distinct from religion by the primitive peoples themselves, 
as is shewn by the evidence of language, one word being used for 
a priest and another for a magician. The word magic really implies 
three things, (1) intercourse with evil powers, (2) illicit private practice 
in rivalry with a legitimate priesthood, (3) the employment of what is 
divine as a mere means in place of reverent submission to it. Accord- 
ingly the attempt to explain religion as a developement from magic 
must be abandoned, however closely related the two may be in their 
most primitive stages. 

The chief point in the book which is likely to provoke criticism is its 
treatment of the various higher religions. The scheme here suggested 
hardly seems to do justice to the variety and richness of their develope- 
ment. And it is often hard to determine how far they borrowed from 
one another, and how far they developed independently on parallel 
lines. The tendency recently has been rather to minimize the influence 
of different religions upon one another, and as far as possible to study 
each separately. In dealing with mysticism, for example, in Islam or 
Christianity, scholars would differ as to how far it is necessary to allow 
for Indian or Greek influences. On pp. 295, 296 a good case is made 
out for the influence of the old Iranian religion on the developement of 
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Islam in Persia. Probably an attempt to deal with the higher religions 
at greater length would have increased the bulk of the book unduly. 
But the necessary compression and selection are effected sometimes 
with some sacrifice of the lucidity, discrimination, and sense of propor- 
Gs . ° ° * 
tion, which otherwise characterize the work as a whole. The religion 
of Egypt is hardly given sufficient prominence. And the various 
types of religion developed in India might perhaps have been described 
with more precision and in greater detail. But whatever the book may 
leave to be desired in these respects, most readers will feel, when they 
put it down, that it is a masterly treatise, a model of sound method, 
which accumulates a store of facts and keeps the most important ques- 
tions well to the fore. 
C. T. HarLtey WALKER. 


History of Sacrament in relation to Thought and Progress, by ALICE 
GARDNER, M.A. (Crown Theological Library, Williams & Norgate, 
1921.) 

Miss GARDNER has a wide knowledge of history and some of its by- 
ways, and of literature in general, and her book is full of interest and 
suggestiveness. It has all the merit attaching to pioneer work of the 
kind that takes a great subject, looks well all round it, tries to see what 
lies at the back of it, to find its grounds in human nature, primitive 
instincts, and the common life of men, and to trace its connexions and 
relations with other departments of human activity and interest. There 
is a real call for such a survey of the subject of Sacrament at the present 
time—one that shall give a coherent view of the results of the investiga- 
tions of modérn psychologists, as well as anthropologists and sociologists, 
in regard to the origin and growth of religions sanctions and customs. 

Miss Gardner is to be congratulated on having heard this call and 
responded to it. 

I must, indeed, confess that her references to the doctrine and insti- 
tutions of the Church are not always accurate, and some of her 
incidental allusions to other matters give me an uncomfortable feeling 
that all is not quite well with them. Had she been more careful in 
these respects, and also in the actual composition of the book and the 
reading of proofs, it would have been better than it is. However, none 
of the few positive mistakes that I have noticed seriously affects the 
argument, and of course in so wide a field of enquiry and illustration 
errors in detail are comparatively insignificant ; and it is so good to have 
broken ground as Miss Gardner has done, that I hope there may soon 
be a second edition carefully revised. 

J. F. BB. 
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Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Collected, translated, and dis- 
cussed by M. R. James. (S.P.C.K., London, 1920.) 


THERE are many remains of apocryphal writings connected with thes 
Old Testament, collected in particular by Fabricius, to which, however, 
as Dr James says, there is ‘not a handy English guide’. This guide is 
now very adequately supplied. For Dr James gives us far more than 
a mere list, far more than a mere translation. His little book is really 
a guide, for it clears the path and-shews the way ; it discusses sources, 
explains contexts, and offers sound judgements as to dates. Dates, 
indeed, are most elusive, but few will question the editor’s conclusion 
that most of the material treated by him was produced during the period 
covered by 100 B.c. to A.D. 100. Nor ought it to be thought that 
Dr James is guide solely to realms explored by others. He is also 
a pioneer and a discoverer. ‘The originality of his work is as con- 
spicuous as is the industry of his research. 

The subjects are arranged ‘in the Biblical order of the personages to 
whom they are attributed, or of whom they treat’. In view of the un- 
certainty as to the dates of authorship of the various citations and 
fragments, it was obviously impossible to follow a chronological order. 
The Biblical sequence is with equal wisdom adopted in Dr Louis 
Ginzberg’s larger work on Zhe Legends of the Jews, four volumes of 
which have appeared, while the fifth (containing the references) is in the 
press (Philadelphia, the Jewish Publication Society of America). Now, 
whereas Dr Ginzberg uses the Rabbinic sources as a basis, merely 
illustrating these by quotations from non-Hebrew (not necessarily non- 
Jewish) apocrypha, it is the latter that form the main sources of 
Dr James’s extracts. His authorities are not Hebrew Midrashim, but 
Greek and Latin Patristic lists and quotations. Thus his book is 
a complement to Dr Ginzberg’s, and the two together will place future 
scholars in a far more favourable position than their predecessors 
occupied. As to his own brilliant contribution to this desirable end, 
‘I hope and believe’, writes Dr James, ‘that in the present collection 
not much that is of really old date will be found to have been passed 
over.’ This confidence is completely justified. Students have reason 
to thank him for a collection at once complete and critical. 

The importance of these texts is manifold. In the first place, their 
value is historical. We see here the type of legend that interested 
antiquity, and at the same time we perceive how much more restrained 
than these attempts to supply gaps in Scriptural stories are the narratives 
which were accepted as canonical. In the second place the significance 
of the texts is theological: we see theological preconceptions at work ; 
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indeed such stories often reveal these preconceptions more naively than 
do the formal presentations of dogma. Thirdly, and perhaps for the 
general reader this is the most arresting feature, the texts have great 
literary value. Some of them are fine as literature, some of them are 
a link in the chain of the dissemination of folk-lore. We note here 
some of the same stories as meet us elsewhere. And the literary 
problems which they raise are attractive enough. Take, from the apo- 
cryphal book of Ezekiel, the parable of the Lame and the Blind 
(discussed by Dr James on p. 64, previously by the same writer in this 
JOURNAL xv 236, and by the present reviewer in Studies in Pharisaism 
p- 97). To other reasons for believing the Hebrew version to be older 
than the Greek may be added this. Faced by the problem of adjudicating 
the guilt of stealing the fruit between the blind man who could not see 
and the lame man who could not walk, the Ezekiel version runs: ‘The 
judgement was at a standstill. What, then, does the just judge do? 
(ri oty rove’ & kperis 6 Sixavos;).’ There is, it is true, a parallel to ri otv 
rove in the ri oty rounoe Of Luke xx 15. But the phrase nwmy mn (‘ What 
does the Holy One do?’) of the Hebrew version (Leviticus Rabba 
ch. iv § 5) is nearer, and it gives us the literary source of Luke’s phrase- 
ology, so that it is hard to resist Dr Felix Perles’s suggestion that this 
of itself argues for the greater age of the Hebrew version (Oriental. 
Literaturseitung 1912, col. 349). 

Apart from the fascination of such discussions, Dr James’s book pro- 
vides English readers with their first real opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with a whole type of quaint fancies and traditions which are 
interesting in and for themselves. Take, as an instance, the legends 
concerning the Lost Tribes (on the Hebrew forms of which Dr A. 
Neubauer wrote four articles in the first volume of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review). The Utopian character of the lost community (lost to history 
but found by legend) is a striking feature of most of these apocryphal 
accounts. As Dr James quotes (p. 105): ‘ No word of lying hear we in 
our land, and no man knoweth another who speaketh that which is 
false.’ Such visions of an abode of.truth were a comfort to those who 
dwelt in our less ideal world, and the Talmud (Sanhedrin 97 a) has its 
own dream of a city of Kushta (Truth). That Dr James, besides offering 


so substantial a contribution to his subject, leads us into such pleasant: 


pastures, is surely evidence enough of the manifold charm with which 
he handles an intricate theme. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 
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